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THE EARLY USES OF MEDIUM AEVUM, 
MOYEN AGE, MIDDLE AGES 





OF OLD expressions like “the middle ages” and “le moyen Age” there 
remains only the form. Their original meaning is no longer appropriate, 
for we cannot view the medieval period as an enormous, intermediate 
gap, abruptly severing Modern Times from Antiquity. In former cen- 
turies, indeed, classical and humanistic innovators thought that they 
had suddenly cleared such an abyss, thick with the “fogs” and “swamps” 
of “dark ages”; “middle times” very aptly expressed their outlook 
on the past. 

But the powerful sense of revival and rediscovery came early; in 
France, it appeared definitely in the sixteenth century, and manifested 
itself much earlier in Italy, where Petrarch felt it. How far back, then, 
can we trace its characteristic vocabulary? 

A preliminary glance at the early uses of the word “Renaissance” 
can give us a hint as to what may be expected. To be sure, scholars 
have shown that even ancient and medieval writers had visions of re- 
generation, in divers forms;* but we need not go so far afield, for, 
after serving various purposes, the traditional image definitely took on 
the historical aspect which it still retains, and which has made of 
it an inseparable complement of “moyen age”: this interesting phase 
of the development is what concerns us directly. 

Very naturally, the starting point is in Italy, where Vasari, in his 
Vitte de’ pin eccellenti pittori, scultori, ed architettori (1550), wrote 
the history of Italian art “della rinascita di queste arti sino al secolo che 
noi vivamo,” from Giotto’s and Cimabue’s period to his own.* “Rinas- 
cita,” the first noun form to appear, singled out one trend in the general 
movement; it had been preceded by several forms of the Latin and Ital- 
ian verbs, “renasci” and “rinascere,”’ but these too had restricted mean- 
ings, such as religious reformation or resurrection, renovation of the 





1. Cf. Karl Borinski, “Die Weltwiedergeburtsidee in den neueren Zeiten,” Sitzungsberichte 
der Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften (Philosophisch-philologische und historische 
Klasse), Miinchen, 1919, pp. 34-119; Konrad Burdach, Reformation, Renaissance, Human- 


ismus, Berlin-Leipzig, 1926 (1st ed. 1918), pp. 1-84; Percy Ernst Schramm, Kaiser, Rom 
und Rehovatio, Berlin-Leipzig, 1929. 


2. K. Burdach, op. cit., p. 4. 
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state, revival of empire.* It was from these fragmentary beginnings that 
the more comprehensive, modern word was derived. 

In French, the verb also seems to have preceded the noun: Amyot, 
dedicating Les Vies des hommes illustres (1559) to Henri II, recalls 
how “ce grand Roy Francois vostre feu pere avoit heureusement fondé 
et commencé de faire renaistre et florir en ce noble Royaume les bonnes 
lettres.”* M. Plattard,’ who does not mention the Latin and Italian 
verbs, has noted, however, that a number of other terms, both Latin and 
French, referred to the renewal of the humanities as a restitution or 
return from exile; observing that none of them, “renaistre” least of all, 
prevailed in the sixteenth century, he adds that Amyot’s infinitive did 
not produce a substantive with the same meaning before the Diction- 
naire de Trévoux (1704): “Renaissance des beaux-arts.”’ But we need 
not wait so long, for Littré found “la renaissance des lettres humaines 
dans ce royaume” in Bouhours’ Remarques (1675); and to that we 
may add a passage written forty-five years earlier by Gabriel Naudé: 
. .  deduisant l’estat de la barbarie qui commenga soubs Theodoric Roy des Gots, je 
viendray de siécle en siécle jusques 4 celuy de nostre Louis XI. auquel je pretends 


monstrer qu’il faut establir la renaissance et restablissement des lettres, non seule- 
ment en cette Université [Paris?], mais aussi par toute |’Europe.° 


Here, then, is a neat outline of history, with the “renaissance” cutting 


off the reign of Barbarity. Naudé did not call the latter a “middle” 
era, but others had learned to do so long before 1630—indeed, before 
the discovery of America, that familiar terminus of the middle ages! 
Various expressions had been put in circulation during the sixteenth 
century and several were introduced later, by contemporaries of Shake- 
speare and Moliére. 

Although this terminology has not attracted as much attention as 
“Renaissance,” part of it has already been traced to the literature of 
that time.’ The Latin texts particularly have yielded numerous items, in- 
teresting for their early date. Media tempestas, found once in 1469,° 





2 


3. K. Borinski, op. cit., pp. 34 ff. 

4. Ibid., p. 80. 

5. “ ‘Restitution des bonnes lettres’ et ‘Renaissance,’” in Mélanges offerts par ses amis 
et ses élévés d M. Gustave Lanson, Paris, 1922, pp. 128-131. 

6. Addition a Vhistoire de Louis XI, Paris, 1630, p. 138. 

7. Valuable contributions have been made by Prof. Paul Lehmann, “Vom Mittelalter 
und von der lateinischen philologie des Mittelalters,” Quellen und Untersuchungen zur 
lateinischen Philologie des Mittelalters, Miinchen, 10914, 5. Band, 1. Heft, and by Prof. 
George S. Gordon, Medium Aevum and the Middle Age, Tract no. XIX in a series pub- 
lished by the Society for Pure English, Clarendon Press, London, 1925. 

8. It occurs in a description of Cardinal Cusa worth citing at greater length: “Vir 
ipse, quod rarum est in germanis, supra opinionem eloquens et latinus; historias idem 
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was soon followed by media aetas (1518) and media antiquitas (1519), 
media tempora (1531) and medium tempus (1534), medium aevum 
(1604), intermedia tempora (1620), medium seculum and media secula 
(1625), inter media aetas (1639). After their first appearance, most of 
these terms were used again—some with considerable frequency, after 
1600; in the latter half of the seventeenth century, media aetas and 
medium aevum began to predominate.° 
The list published in Professor Gordon’s tract constitutes a very 

handy and detailed summary of all these findings; as it stands, however, 
it is not entirely accurate. One passage, for example, is wrongly attrib- 
uted to Vossius. It is true that to a certain extent the error was brought 
about by Du Cange, who, after citing a few lines from the grammarian’s 
De Vitiis Sermonis (1645), adds the following words within the same 
quotation marks: 

. . Saepe accidit, ut qui in probis Auctoribus scioli sibi videntur, incipiant rursus esse 
discipuli in iis quae mediae aetatis appellamus.” 


But in the margin, this is marked “S. Hier. [St. Jerome] Praefat. in 
Daniel.” ; in reality, it is merely Du Cange’s paraphrase of a sentence 
found in the Church Father’s Praefatio: “qui mihi videbar inter He- 
braeos, coepi rursus esse discipulus Chaldaicus”;*’ its purpose is to 
enlarge on the passage drawn from De Vitiis Sermonis. Professor Gor- 
don, who apparently did not examine this work, was misled by Du 
Cange’s punctuation and assigned this media aetas to Vossius; obvi- 
ously, it must be transferred to the French savant, and the date shifted 
from 1645 to 1678.” 

In addition to the citations compiled thus far, several more can be 
pointed out, and some in texts already investigated. Our list will help to 
show how frequently the Latin terms were used, even in their early 
stages: 


omnis non priscas modo, sed medie tempestatis, tum veteres, tum recentiores; usque ad 
nostra tempora retinebat,” in a letter of Giovanni Andrea printed at the head of the 
Rome edition of Apuleius. 

9. The authors and editors who made use of these various forms were, besides Giovanni 
Andrea: Joachim von Watt (Vadianus), Beatus Rhenanus, Joannes Herwagen, Joannes 
Oporinus, Hadrianus Junius, Marcus Welser, Henricus Canisius, Melchior Goldast, Joseph 
J. Scaliger, Friedrich Taubmann, Jacques Sirmond, F. Bacon, Sir Henry Spelman, Charles 
Spelman, Gerhard J. Vossius, Rausin, Gisbert Voet (Voetius), Stephanus J. Stephanius, 
Georg Horn, Christoph Keller (Cellarius), Charles Du Cange. 

10. In Du Cange’s Preface to his Glossary, sect. LXvI. 

11. S. Hieronymi Stridonensis Opera Omnia, Frankfurti, 1684, III, 10. 

12. It must also be noted that the expression “densas Antiquitatis mediae (enebras,” 
appearing in the Dedication of the Glossarium Archaiclogicum, 1664, should not be attrib- 
uted to Sir Henry Spelman, the author of that work. The Dedication is signed by Charles 
Spelman, his grandson; moreover, it is dated 1663, and Sir Henry died in 1641. 
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1469—Giovanni Andrea, in the letter already cited (note 8), speaks of Plato, “quem 
prisci omnes, quem veteres, quem medie tempestatis homines, quem nostre 
etatis maximi, quem greci, quem barbari, quem christiani, omnes eruditissimi, 
oraculi vice colunt.” This is to be seen a few lines beyond the passage mentioned 
by Professors Lehmann and Gordon. 


Before 1551—Joachim von Watt, in De collegiis monasteriisque Germaniae veteribus, 
published in Melchior Goldast’s Alamannicarum Rerum: “Sed jam ad exempla 
donationum et chartarum mediae antiquitatis veniendum”;” “Neque ignorant 
vel mediae aetatis temporum periti”;* “Constanter autem produnt mediae aetatis 
Chronica nostratia circiter excessum Imperatoris Hainrici Tertii.”” In the Prae- 
fatio to In Farraginem Antiquitatum de Collegiis et Monasteriis Germaniae 
Veteribus: “mediae illi antiquitati, tot incommodis obrutae et destitutae.”” 


1590 (1586?)—William Camden, in Britannia, sive Florentissimorum Regnorum, 
Angliae, Scotiae, Hiberniae, p. 68: “non falso cecinerit ille medii temporis 
Poéta”; p. 123: “Extant etiam versus, in nescio quo medii temporis poéta, de 
Cambala cruore effuso inundante.” These expressions could probably be found 
in the first edition of Britannia, which appeared in 1586. 


1610—John Selden, in Jani Anglorum Facies Altera, “Ad Lectorem,” 5th page: “qui 
sunt aevi medii” ; p. 49: “Minime aliud aevo hoc medio aestimet quis patibulum 
a furca.” 


1623—Valerius Andreas, in Bibliotheca belgica, p. 373: “Henricus Canisius . . . 
Historiam medii aevi omnem in numerato habebat”; concerning the same, p. 
374: “ad historiam mediae aetatis illustrandam”; this is a reproduction of 
Canisius’ expression on the title page of his Antiquae Lectiones. In the second 


edition of the Bibl. belgica (1643), only the second citation appears again. 


1626—Sir Henry Spelman, in Archaeologicus, in modum glosarii, p. 299: “Qui duo 
[modi musici] mediae aetatis Musicis ignoti”; p. 352: “Authoribus medii tem- 
poris”; p. 364, a strange passage, concerning the words “Hostis, Hostium”: 
“Saepe in Conciliis, LL. antiqq. et mediastinis Authorib.”; “mediastinus” ap- 
parently means “medieval,” but this is a strange meaning for the old adjective; 
perhaps it is used for its derogatory implication. 


Before 1641—Sir Henry Spelman, again, in Icenia, p. 136: “sed Normanni postea 
[Hidam] Carucatam appellarunt, Scriptores medii seculi Coloniam, et Romani 
olim Villam Rusticam.”” 


1628—Franciscus Sweertius, in Athenae Belgicae, p. 324: “ad Historiam mediae 
aetatis illustrandam,” again a reproduction of Canisius’ expression. 


1649—Joannes de Laet, in a Latin translation of Wotton’s work, Elementa Archi- 
tectura, Pref., p. 1: “(quas calamitates tumultus medii aevi conturbarant).” 
13. III, 36 (Francofurti ed., 1730). 
. Ibid., p. 64. 
5. Ibid., p. 72. 
. Ibid., p. 4. 
7. Icenia was published, from manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, in the English 
Works of Sir Henry Spelman Kt., London, 1727, 2nd Part. It remained undated. 
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1661—Philippe Labbe, in the Thesaurus epitaphiorum veterum ac recentium selec- 
torum, at the end (pages unnumbered): “Index copiosissimus poetarum Grae- 
corum ac Latinorum, aliorumque scriptorum veteris mediae ac recentioris 
aetatis.” The same is to be found in the table of contents at the beginning of 
the work. 


1678—Charles Du Cange, in his Glossarium ad Scriptores Mediae et Infimae Latini- 
tatis, title page: “complures aevi medii Ritus et Mores”; Index seu Nomen- 
clator Scriptorum Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis (1, \xxvii of the Glossarium) : 
“mediae aetatis latinos scriptores”; Praefatio to the Glossarium, sect. XXIII: 
“aetatis mediae Scriptoribus”; sect. XXXVIII: “apud Latinos aevi medii 
Scriptores”; sect. LVI: “veterum ac aevi medii auctorum lectionem”; sect. 
LXII: “hanc esse complurium mediae aetatis Scriptorum scribendi rationem”; 
sect. LXVI: “medii et infimi aevi Scriptores,” and the passage attributed by 
Prof. Gordon to Vossius; sect. LXXVII: “Scriptoribus mediae aetatis”; sect. 
LXXXII: “Huc accedit, quod mediae etiam aetatis mores, ritusque persaepe 
enucleantur.”™ 


1683—Joh. Jacobus Hoffmann, in Lexici universalis historico-geographico-chrono- 
logico-poetico-philologici Continuatio, 1, title page: “. . . historiam . . . in omni 
Aetate, Sexu, Conditione, Aevo, recentiori, medio, veteri . . .”; Preface: “omnis 
aevi, citerioris, medii, veteris.” 


1685—“[ei] qui in mediae et infimae aetatis Historia satis nondum versati sunt,” 
quoted by Adrien Baillet® from the Catalogue of de Lamoignon’s library. 


Numerous and varied, these Latin citations become especially signifi- 
cant when compared with lists of similar terms in two modern languages. 
The English expression, for example, coming much later than “media 
tempestas,” seems to be limited to the seventeenth century. Professor 
Gordon has recorded six uses of it, distributed over a period of one 
hundred and twenty-six years; the first is in Thomas James’ Treatise of 
the Corruptions of Scripture, Councils, and Fathers (1611): “auncient, 
middle-aged, or moderne writers” ;*° then comes the noun “middle age,” 
in 1621, 1624, 1649, 1710-1714 (“middle ages”), 1727. The citations 
that follow will show some earlier examples, a greater number of forms, 
and a far greater frequency: 
1605—William Camden, in Remaines of a Greater Work, Concerning Britaine, the 
Inhabitants thereof, their Languages, Names, Surnames, Empreses, Wise 
Speeches, Poésies, and Epitaphes, chap. 1: “I will bring you in some poets, to 
speake in this behalfe for mee and will beginne with olde Alfred of Beverlie, 
who made this for Britaine in generall, which you must not reade with a 





18. Profesors Lehmann and Gordon, of course, refer to these terms in Du Cange’s 
work, but give no specific references. 

19, Jugemens des Scavans, Paris, 1685, Vol. II, at the end of “Critiques Historiques” 
(Pages unnumbered). 

20. “Advertisement to the Christian Reader,” §3. 
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censorious eye; for it is, as the rest I will cite, of the middle age”; chap. II: 
“and first this Latine Rythme of the middle time” in praise of the English Na- 
tion”; chap. on Poems: “I will onely give you a taste of some poets of middle 
age, which was so overcast with darke clouds, . . . that every little sparke of 
liberall Learning seemed wonderfull.” 


1610—William Camden or Philémon Holland, in Britain (an English translation of 
Camden’s Latin work already cited), p. 131: “a Poet of the middle time, sung 
not untunably in this manner”; p. 194: “an unknowen Poet living in the middle 
time.” Holland’s translation was revised by Camden, so that it is hard to say 
which one of the two wrote in this term. 


1611—Thomas James, in the Advertisement to A Treatise of the Corruptions of 
Scripture, Councils and Fathers already cited, p. xxxv (J. E. Cox ed., 1843): 
“I thought good to adjcin unto these some few texts corrupted of later and 
middle-aged writers.” 


1612—John Speed, in The Kingdome of Ireland, p. 138: “But from these ancient 
and barbarous maners [sic], let us come to the conditions of their [Irishmen’s] 
middle time.” 


1614—John Selden, in the 1st edition of Titles of Honor, Pref.: “Stories . . . of the 
Midle and Ancient times,’”” and “the Midle times, when Ignorance rode in 
Triumph”; I, 21: “as ... they have been in middle times often titled”; I, 52: 
“mongst Writers of middle times’; I, 99: “the middle Grecians” (an expression 
rarely used) and I, 100: “(saith Theophanes a Chronologer of middle times 
in Greece)”; I, 112: “another of them in the middle times”; II, 243: “a very 
ancient Writer, of the midle times”; II, 354: “the Grecians of Midle times.” 


1618—John Selden, in The Historie of Tithes, p. iii: “in the midle times,” p. 211: 
“in those midle times”; p. 44: “Those kinds of Acts and Legends of Popes and 
others, are indeed usually stufft with falshoods, as being bred in the midle ages™ 
among idle Monks.” 


1631—John Selden, in the 2nd edition of Titles of Honor, I, 104: the two expres- 
sions found in the 1st edition (pp. 99, 100); I, 109: “Autors of the middle 
time”; I, 135: “the midle ages of Christianitie,” “in the examples of those 
midle times,” “in the middle times as also in the more ancient’; I, 164: “an- 
other and an ancient (though of the midle times)”; II, 380: “Praetorium and 
Palatium being especially in the midle times, meerly Synonymies”; II, 863: 
“in the Latine of the middle times.’”” 


1639—Sir Henry Spelman, in The Original, Growth, Propagation and Condition 


21. 1605 is then the first known date for both middle age and middle time. The latter 
will be found again in the seventeenth century.—There are 1614, 1623, 1629, 1636, 1637, 
1657 editions of this work; I have seen those of 1636, 1637, 1657, where the same citations 
are to be found. 

22. The Kingdome of Ireland, although the 4th book of a larger work, The Theater 
of the Empire of Great Britaine, London, 1611, is marked 1612 on the title page. 

23. The first known use of the plural form in English. 

24. The first known use of the modern form. 

25. These citations will be found also in a 1672 edition. 
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of Feuds and Tenures by Knight-Service in England,” chap. x: “All the 
foresaid words being of the middle-age-dialect, not appropriated to the feodal 
Language.” 


1659—Peter Heylyn, in Examen Historicum, pp. 9-10: “first we finde it in the 
monuments of the elder times. . . . And secondly for the middle times we have 
the like story”; p. 11: “the middle and darker times.” 


1662—Thomas Fuller, in The History of the Worthies of England, p. 44: “. . . the 
shrievalty in ancient times was honos sine onere, in the middle times honos cum 
onere, and in our days little better than onus sine honore.” This is repeated in 


the Anglorum Speculum of 1684 (p. 16), an abridged edition of the Worthies 
of England. 


1682—Redman Westcott, in an English translation of Selden’s Latin work already 
quoted, The Reverse or Back-face of English Janus, “The Author’s Preface to 
the Reader,” 3rd page: “unless it be from them of the middle age, many times 
sufficiently barbarous”; pp. 37-8: “in this middle age.” 


1695—Edmund Gibson, in an English translation of Camden’s work already quoted, 
Britannia, col. cxxvi: “so that the middle-age Poet is probably right”; col. 11: 
“There are also extant some verses of a middle-age poet about Camel’s running 
with blood.” 


1727 (1723)—Edmund Gibson, in The Life of Sir Henry Spelman Kt.: “as many 
of the middle-age Historians as he could meet with.”™ 


As for the French expressions, Professor Gordon cites one seven- 
teenth-century example, drawn from the first edition of the Diction- 
naire de l’ Académie (1694): 


On appelle, Autheur du moyen dge, Les Autheurs qui ont écrit depuis la deca- 
dence de |’Empire Romain jusques vers le dixiesme siecle, ou environ. 


In later editions: “jusque vers la fin du dixiéme siécle, ou environ.” But 
“moyen age,” sufficiently current in 1694 to be listed in the Dictionary, 
had appeared long before that time: 


1657—Charles Du Cange, in the Preface to the 2nd part of his Histoire de l’Empire 
de Constantinople sous les Empereurs Francois, 6th page: “Et comme il est 
malaisé de travailler 4 l’Histoire du Moyen-temps™ sans ce secours”; in the 
Preface to the 1st part, last page: “divers passages des Ecrivains Frangois et 
Latins du moyen dge”; in his Observations sur l’Histoire de Geoffroy de Ville- 
Hardouin, p. 289: “Guillaume de Tyr, Albert d’Aix, Jacques de Vitry, et autres 
Escrivains du moyen temps”; p. 292; “dans les Autheurs Grecs et Latins du 


26. In The English Works of Sir Henry Spelman Kt., London, 1727. The author of 
the Preface says this work is marked 1639 on the manuscript in the Bodleian Library, 
which squares with the internal evidence. 

27. At the end of the work cited above, note 26. The latter, however, was first published 
in 1723, and is known to have contained this same Life of Spelman. 

28. The French expression, then, has also more than one form, and both appear in 
1657. 
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moyen age” ; p. 302: “chez les Grecs du moyen age”; p. 310: “dans les Autheurs 
Latins et Frangois du moyen age”; in his Glossaire fr L’Histoire de l’Empire 
de Constantinople (pp. 354-370): three times “Escrivains Latins du moyen 
dge,” twice “Autheurs Latins du moyen dge,” three times “Autheurs du moyen 
age,” once “Poétes Francois du moyen temps.” 


1668—Du Cange, in his Dissertations ou Réflexions sur l’Histoire de Saint Louys ;” 
p. 1: “quelques auteurs grecs du moyen temps”; p. 16: “Un poéte du moyen 
temps”; p. 53: “les histoires du moyen temps”; p. 66: “les auteurs du moyen 
temps”; p. 71, the same; p. 122: “les auteurs latins du moyen temps.” In his 
Observations sur V'Histoire de Saint Louys,” pp. 346, 355, 359: “les auteurs 
latins du moyen temps”; p. 349: “qui semble étre tiré des jurisconsultes du 
moyen temps” ; p. 357: “Les Grecs du moyen temps” ; pp. 350, 356: “les auteurs 
du moyen temps.” 


1678—Journal des Scavans, 15 aout, p. 335: “la difficulté d’entendre et d’expliquer 
les Auteurs du moyen temps”; p. 339: “quoyque les Auteurs du moyen temps 


n’ayent pas écrit purement”; le 5 sept., p. 376: “les Auteurs des moyens- 
temps.”™ 


1685—Adrien Baillet, in his Jugemens des Scavans, Vol. III, §414: “Ja connaissance 
des Auteurs de moyen aage,” et de la basse Latinité”; §449: “Auteurs qui ont 
vécu pour la pluspart dans le moyen age”; §575: “les Auteurs de moyen age” ; 
§577: “la connaissance des siécles du moyen age”; §690: “les Auteurs Grecs 
du moyen et du bas age”; Vol. IV, §612: “Il y en a méme qui sentent le moyen 
dge” (talking about notes to inscriptions). 


16g0—Antoine Furetiére, in his Dictionnaire Universel, Vol. II: “On dit . . . qu’un 
auteur est du moyen age, pour dire qu’il n’est ni ancien, ni nouveau.” 


1719—Jacob le Long, in his Bibliothéque historique de la France (posthumous 
work—le Long died in 1709), headings of divisions in chapter I: 
“Article I—Geographie ancienne des Gaules, et celle du moien dge. 
1. Geographie ancienne. 
2. Geographie du moien dge de la France.” 
These indications will be found also in the table of contents. 


1727—In the 1727 edition of Furetiére’s Dict. Universel, Vol. III: “On appelle 
Auteurs du moyen age, les Auteurs qui ne sont ni anciens ni nouveaux; qui ont 
écrit depuis la decadence de l’Empire Romain, jusques vers la fin du dixiéme 
siécle ou environ”—a definition which assimilates that of the Academy. 


1657, then, is the earliest date we can show for the French term; this 
is already surprisingly early if we recall that Bloch’s Dictionnaire éty- 





29. The following citations are taken from the Dissertations as published in the Glos- 
sarium ad Scriptores mediae at infimae Latinitatis, Paris, 1850, Vol. VII, as no first edition 
of the Dissertations is available. 

30. The following citations are taken from Extraits des Observations, published in the 
Glossarium. The references will be to the 1850 edition, Vol. VII. 

31. Note the plural form. Prof. Gordon, on the basis of his data, believed this was 
peculiar to the English and Latin terms. 

32. Note the absence of the article in this form. 
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mologique does not trace it further back than the late eighteenth cen- 
tury;** but so much is clear: “moyen age,” and “middle age” as well, 
lag far behind their Latin prototypes. The latter have almost one 
hundred and fifty years to themselves. During this period, they are 
to be found chiefly in the works of humanist-scholars and only once in 
the writings of an historian—a capital fact, which clearly reveals the 
source of our terminology. 


Besides the threefold question of origin, frequency and dates, which 
can be answered by simple enumeration, there is the more intricate 
problem of meaning. How many of our terms coincided with modern 
usage? How much agreement may we expect to find among the various 
forms listed together? As scholars of varying points of view began to 
adopt the new words in the seventeenth century, a certain variety of 
interpretations, at so early a time, can hardly be surprising. The con- 
stant, in all these expressions, was an adjective which could be applied to 
any one of several “intermediary” periods; the many nouns attached to 
it could add nothing in the way of precision.*° 

In certain cases the author himself indicates the span of his “mid- 
dle age.” Others, alluding to many writers, works, sovereigns and insti- 
tutions, indirectly reveal what period they had in mind. Some, it is 
true, yield only one reference, or give no clues whatever; but fortu- 
nately, the more informative passages abound. 

Thus far, resorting to off-hand generalizations, investigators have 
neglected these valuable indications. Although equipped with an amaz- 
ingly small number of facts, Godefroid Kurth, in Qu’est-ce que le moyen 
dge?, evolved a comprehensive theory whereby it would appear that 
all expressions centering about “medium aevum” were derived from 
an erroneous philological concept, unfortunately adopted by the his- 
torians. Prof. Lehmann® then attempted to refute this theory by re- 





33. It may very well be that earlier examples exist, for Du Cange used “moyen Age” 
and “moyen temps” very often, as though these expressions were not new. We have 
searched, but in vain, through a wide range of likely sources. 

34. It would be interesting to know what other languages might reveal. Professor Lehmann 
pointed out in passing a German expression used by Joachim von Watt (who also used 
“media aetas” and “media antiquitas”): “frankischen chroniken mitler jaren,” “mittel- 
jarigen chroniksschreibern” (“Von dem ménchsstand,” I, 69, 101, in Deutsche historische 
Schriften, Gétzinger edition, 1875). To this we may add a work by Christian J ancker, 
Anleitung zu der Geographie der mitlern Zeiten, Jena, 1712. Nothing else has been 
found between these two dates, so that our Latin forms predominate in the sixteenth 
century. 

35. Cf. Du Cange, Spelman, Selden, Camden, Goldast, Andreas, von Watt, who readily 
interchanged them. 

36. Op. cit., passim. 
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versing it; historians, he said, had used these terms in a general his- 
torical sense before philologists had thought of a restricted meaning; 
he gives, however, only one example, Canisius, who indeed, in 1601, was 
thinking of “historiam mediae aetatis.” It was mainly Vossius, and Du 
Cange at times, who later viewed the centuries in terms of linguistical 
development—pure Latin in Antiquity, Latin already corrupted in the 
“media aetas” (from the fourth or fifth century to Charlemagne), and 
Latin at its worst in the “infima aetas.” But Prof. Lehmann, rightly so, 
associates Marcus Welser with Vossius and Du Cange*’—and his cita- 
tion is dated 1600. To add to our confusion, Welser is as much an his- 
torian as a philologist! Be that as it may, the historians would seem 
to have preceded the philologists, although Prof. Lehmann himself 
makes a supposition which appears very plausible: “media aetas” and 
other Latin expressions came into use especially after the writings of 
Rhenanus and von Watt, who were known to those who followed them, 
and who thus must have transmitted the term. Rhenanus, however, was 
primarily a humanist, and von Watt, a Swiss savant, scarcely a special- 
ized historian. 

Prof. Gordon, though possessing more facts than his predecessors, 
continues and complicates this theory.** Not only are there historical 
and philological uses of the term, but also a third use, that of Latin 
purists, who named the Republican age “prima aetas,” the Imperial 
times “media aetas” and the period after Claudian “postrema” or 
“infima aetas.”” Why, we may ask, should this be condemned by Prof. 
Gordon? At a time when general usage had not yet determined the 
meaning of “media aetas,” it was natural enough for a group of spe- 
cialists to adapt this symbol to a concept of their own. 

But it is Du Cange, a philologist and not a purist, who suffers mostly 
at the hands of Prof. Gordon. In his work, confusion holds its sway. 
He took a perfectly good expression and spoiled it, philologically. At 
times—Prof. Lehmann also grants this—he used “‘scriptores medii aevi” 
to encompass all of the middle ages. Unfortunately, he also wrote “scrip- 
tores medii et infimi aevi” for exactly the same period, with “medium 
aevum” then reduced, as a subdivision of the historical ‘medium 
aevum,” to the earlier middle ages—namely, the span of “media Latini- 
tas”; what is worse, it is claimed that he wrote “medii aevi” and 





37. Prof. Gordon, here, will make a distinction based on the word “antiquitas” (media, 
propre infima antiquitas), observing that Welser is considering only the past and is not 
dividing time into ancient, middle and modern periods. But this would involve “media” 
in another confusion. 

38. Op. cit., pp. 16-22. 
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“medii et infimi aevi” in consecutive sentences. On the other hand— 
that is still worse—whenever he wrote “infimi aevi” alone, he meant by 
it again the whole span of the middle ages, but when the phrase came 
together with “medii,” it was also shrunk by a half, to mean the Jatter 
part of the medieval period. In fact, so chaotic was this terminology 
that even “inferius aevum,” which at first represented the middle ages 
as a whole, shrank as “infimum aevum” did, by association. All this 
disturbed, it would seem, the comprehensiveness of the historians’ 
term. Although Welser, J. J. Scaliger*® and Vossius were, before Du 
Cange guilty of this—in the sense that the purists were guilty—the 
French savant was especially dangerous because of his prestige.*° 

Who then was right? Vaguely, and without examples, the historians 
and antiquaries; but very clearly, the English. It will be interesting, 
later, to examine this claim. But what have we in French? Apparently, 
a deplorable confusion from the outset, and that owing partly to Du 
Cange’s Latin terms. The first use of “moyen age” known to Prof. Gor- 
don is in the definition given by the Academy—a period extending from 
the fall of the Roman Empire to the tenth century. Why, he asks, the 
tenth century? Because the French must have seen, in Du Cange’s Pref- 
ace to his Glossarium, the title of section xxrx, which speaks of 
corrupted Latin in Carolingian times; as the author does not indicate 
definitely where the break between “media” and “infima Latinitas” oc- 
curred, this, says the English scholar, is what was seized upon—with a 
slight manipulation of dates. And where the “media Latinitas” ends, 
there the “moyen age” must end. Aside from the fact that this is a 
mere assumption, Professor Gordon overlooks section xxx, where a 
revival of learning is justly accredited to Charlemagne: certainly, this 
could not be the beginning of an “infimum” or lowest “aevum.” We 
may add that the first edition of the Glossarium had no section head- 
ings; the title which is supposed to have had so much importance was 
inserted in subsequent editions.** 

A more plausible explanation of the Academy’s term lies in the fact 
that the tenth century “was regarded as pre-eminently the ‘Dark’ cen- 
tury ... and as the close of a millennium. . . .”** The savants probably 
knew that those of the tenth century had looked forward to the year 
1000 with apprehension. 





39. Scaligerana, The Hague, 1666, under entry Cujacius. 

40. G. S. Gordon, op. cit., pp. 16-17. (Cf. also p. 16, note 1; p. 17, note 1.) 

41. It should also be noted that the Academy’s Dictionary gave a clear definition of 
“moyenne Latinité,” which extended “depuis environ le temps de Severe jusque vers la 
decadence de |’Empire.” 

42. G. S. Gordon, op. cit., p. 21. 
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Explain it as one may, the definition is not “correct.” How slow 
and traditional are the French! We must wait until 1798 before the 
Academy declares the Renaissance to be the upper limit of the middle 
ages: “History had asserted itself and put philology in its place.’’** 
But this is not all; the French term has another weakness. It does 
not appear “independently,” “in its own right”;** it is used only in 
phrases like “auteurs du moyen age.” Not until 1835 does the Academy’s 
Dictionary say “l’histoire du moyen age”; and very significantly, the 
earliest example of such freedom is in this title: Histoire littéraire du 
moyen dge, Paris, 1785, which, be it noted, is a translation from an 
English work by James Harris! “Auteurs du moyen age” is not accept- 
able because some have used “scriptores medii aevi” in Latin, and the 
French expression looks like an imitation of it. Why it is more original 
to say “the history of the middle ages” when there are Latin authori- 
ties for “historia mediae aetatis” is a question that Prof. Gordon 
does not raise. To conclude, he affirms: 

It seems highly possible that our long and unbroken tradition of an historical 
“Middle Age” may have helped the French language to widen the meaning of its 
term and to disencumber it of philological associations.* 


That “author of the middle ages” should have been used so fre- 
quently—in all the three languages—is not astonishing; it is readily 
perceived that any one citing references could say, quite naturally: 
“as may be seen in this or that author of the middle ages,” without 
needing a Latin model. In historical or philological criticism, this 
would seem to be a very useful phrase: how else explain its frequency 
in Latin, which had no model? But Prof. Gordon’s aversion for it is so 
strong that it leads him to reject even von Watt’s German expressions; 
he calls them “premature,’’** and, because they refer to “chronicles,” 
labels them “an accident of translation” from the Latin!** Why not 
scorn, then, the earliest English term known to Prof. Gordon, the 
“middle-aged . . . writers” of Thomas James? And did not Camden use 
medium tempus before middle time? 


Let us see what can really be found in the French expressions; and 
since Du Cange is first in line, let us clarify his stand by looking more 
closely at both his French and Latin. The first obvious fact is that, 





43. Ibid., p. 20. 

44. Ibid. 

45. Ibid., p. 22. 

46. Ibid., p. 24. 

47. Ibid., p. 23. Prof. Gordon does not indicate the Latin models. 
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far from anteceding “moyen Age” and influencing it nefariously, Du 
Cange’s “medium aevum” is long preceded by his own French term. 
How does he use it? Most of the time, to be sure, he says “poétes,” 
“auteurs” or “écrivains du moyen age” or “du moyen temps”; but 
here, at the very outset, we also meet: “Histoire du Moyen-temps.” In 
1668: “jurisconsultes du moyen temps,” “les Grecs du moyen Age” 
or “du moyen temps.” Never, besides, does he write “du moyen et du 
bas age.” Is there any chance that nevertheless “moyen Age” means the 
earlier philological middle age? In his Observations sur l’'Histoire de 
Ville-Hardouin (p. 289), Du Cange writes: “Guillaume de Tyr [1130?- 
1190? ], Albert d’Aix [1060-1120], Jacques de Vitry [+1240], et autres 
Escrivains du moyen temps,” citing, then, authors of the eleventh, 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries—a period that would belong to the 
alleged philological “infima aetas”; similarly (p. 292), listed after 
“les Autheurs Grecs et Latins du moyen age,” we find Cedrenus and 
the Chronicon Alexandrinum (eleventh century) ; better still (p. 302), 
the following have noticed a certain word among “les Grecs du moyen 
age”: Tudebodus (twelfth century), J. de Vitry, G. de Tyr, Sanutus 
(probably Marino Sanudo il Vecchio—jpost 1334), Pope Alexander 
IV (1254-1261), Codinus (end of fifteenth century). In the Glossaire 
for L’ Histoire de ’ Empire de Constantinople, these “escrivains Latins 
du moyen Age” (pp. 355, 369), philologically, would have to be sepa- 
rated into the two groups of “media” and “infima aetas”: S. Maximus 
(580-662), Anastase Bibliothécaire (+886), Arnolfus (eleventh cen- 
tury), Acta (Gesta) Innocenti III (c. 1208), J. de Vitry. And so Du 
Cange goes on, including among the writers and works of the middle 
ages: Modestus (275 A.D.), Vegetius (fourth-fifth century), the Chroni- 
con Fontanellense,** Fulcher de Chartres (1059-c. 1130), Hariulfus 
(ante 1075-1143), Metellus (1160), Tzetzes (twelfth century), Jean de 
Meung, Philippes Mouskes, Oliverius Scholasticus, Rolandin, “Jean 
de Genes, ou de Juana”—Joannes Januensis, Matthew Paris, a title of 
the duke Eudes de Bourgogne (all of the thirteenth century), the 
Chronique de Flandres,** the Concilium Senonense A. 1346.*° 

The French term, in its earliest uses known to us, is free, then, 
from what Prof. Gordon calls a confusion. And this in Du Cange! 
An analysis of his Latin term becomes the more interesting. 





48. Begun in the ninth century, and continued to 1053. 

49. The one known to Du Cange under this title was probably that running from 702 
to 1384, continued to 1435, and published by Denis Sauvage, Lyon, 1561-1562. 

50. Du Cange also cites a Concil. I Salisburg., but there is more than one similarly des- 
ignated, with dates differing widely. 
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Let us grant that very frequently he repeats “scriptores medii aevi.” 
This is obvious. Yet, no one has pointed out that on the very title page 
of the Glossarium ad Scriptores Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis there 
appears an expression far removed from “authors” and philology: Du 
Cange announces as an enrichment of his Glossary “Complures aevi 
medii Ritus et Mores.” In the Preface (section Lxxx11), he elaborates 
on these “mediae aetatis mores ritusque.” The history of language in 
itself was not his only preoccupation; he set as one of his important 
tasks to analyze the customs and institutions listed in the Glossary. 
This side of the Du Cange who wrote learned historical Observations 
and Dissertations is apparently forgotten. 

His attitude is clearly summarized in a pasage of the Index seu 
Nomenclator Scriptorum Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis™ which has been 
overlooked: 

Nominatos enim fere duntaxat inveniet [lector], neque omnes tamen, etsi ple- 
rosque, mediae aetatis latinos scriptores, adjunctis annorum quibus vixere charac- 
terismis, sumptoque initio a collabente Latinitate, quod circa Antoninorum AA. 


tempora accidisse constat, ad medium usque quintum decimum saeculum, quo studio- 
sorum opera rursum Latini eloquii splendor effloruit. 


Here, to be sure, lies a strongly philological understructure; but a good 
deal of historical research is based on it. 

As for the many uses of “medium aevum” and “media aetas” in the 
Preface to the Glossary, none of them gives definite indications that 
these terms designate only a philological or shorter age within the middle 
era. The same may generally be said of the “infimum” or “inferius” 
age.’ In the De Imperatorum Constantinopolitanorum seu de In- 
ferioris aevi, vel Imperii, uti vocant, Numismatibus Dissertatio, on the 
other hand, Du Cange shows that he means to include the early middle 
ages, especially after Heraclium;”™ he repeats this, though less precisely, 
in the Preface to the Glossary. He cannot be accused, therefore, of 
having imagined a “lower” age restricted to the later medieval times. 

This reproach becomes the less justifiable when Prof. Gordon’s other 
arguments are analyzed. It is especially the term “medii et infimi aevi” 
that he blames. One would gather, from the accusation, that this phrase 
was habitual with Du Cange; but I find it only once in the long Pre- 





51. In the Glossarium of Paris, 1678, I, Ixxvii-lxxviii. 

52. In section Lx1, Du Cange cites, for “Scriptor aevi inferioris,” the Chronicon Montis 
Sereni, which runs from 1124 to 1225. In section txvm, there is also “Poéta inferioris 
aevi, Leonius Presbyter,” who is of the twelfth century. But isolated cases do not indi- 
cate the span in which they belong. 

53. In the Glossarium of Paris, 1678, Part III, Section 1, p. r. 

54. Section LxxxII. 
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face;*° one could also imagine, as we have seen, that it was used very 
indiscriminately, right along with “medii aevi,” thus creating a double 
and confusing terminology: but one of the “consecutive sentences” in 
which Prof. Gordon found these two expressions is not in the first 
edition; it is the heading of section Lxv1, and like all the section head- 
ings, it was added in later editions; that passage shows “medii et infimi 
aevi” used alone. 

Professor Gordon adds: 

It is perhaps worth observing that Du Cange, in his Preface, says nothing of 
infimum aevum, and is perfectly consistent in his use of medium and inferius, until 
he reaches sect. Lx1v [read Lxv], and records a wish of Scaliger for “infimi seculi 


Glossaria.”” From that moment, as if by some infection, infimum aevum commands 
and confounds his terminology.” 


Where, after section Lxv, does “infimum aevum” appear, let alone 
commmand? It seems rather to disappear, after section Lxvi, where 
we find the “medii et infimi” expression; “inferius aevum,” on the other 
hand, is not confounded or undone, but used twice again (sections 
LXVII, Lxxxi1).** Moreover, Du Cange does not need to quote Scaliger 
to bethink himself of “infimum”: “. . . a nescio quo Poéta infimi aevi 
MS.” comes from section xLv1. What is there, indeed, in Scaliger’s 
vague term,” that could have suddenly inspired Du Cange to use it in 
sO precise a way? 

The term “medii et infimi aevi,” therefore, does not find itself at a 
crucial turning-point in Du Cange’s vocabulary. This detracts much 
of the importance that has been granted it. Consider, besides, that 
it occurs but once, whereas “medii aevi” and “mediae aetatis” will be 
found at least seven times, and the “infimum” or “inferius” age twelve 
times: can it be argued that this lone expression, lost among others used 
so much more often, will have had a drastic influence on the French 
term? Our facts have already shown the unreality of this conjecture. 
Needless to deny that, thinking of linguistic development, Du Cange 
found a “media” and an “infima Latinitas”; but let us stress the 
significance of the passage drawn from the Jndex Scriptorum, where 
“Scriptorum mediae et infimae Latinitatis” is parallel with “mediae 
aetatis latinos scriptores”: the “media” and “infima Latinitas” are 








55. Section LxvI. 

56. Scaligerana, The Hague, 1666, entry Glossaria. The text is somewhat different: “Qui 
feroit un glossaire des Autheurs infimi seculi, feroit bien.” 

57. Op. cit., p. 17, note 1. 

58. It is used also in the Dissertatio on numismatics: e.g., sections xx, xxv.—Here, 
it is changed to “inferioris aetatis.” 

59. Cf. note 56. 
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contained in the “media aetas.” In our view, when Du Cange uses 
“medium” alone with the noun “aevum” or “aetas,” it covers the whole 
of the middle ages; when “infimum” or “inferius” is thus used alone, 
the same is true; when both “media” and “infima” are used, it is with 
“Latinitas” and consequently in a distinctly philological sense. Only 
once do they appear together with “aevum”; and there we may con- 
sider the “medium aevum” as a shorter period than the usual middle 
age*’—without exaggerating the importance of this one singularity. 
The French use of “moyen age” by Du Cange confirms this interpreta- 
tion. 

This was the vocabulary of the writer who, to our best knowledge, 
first used the French term. After him, the Journal des Savants, writ- 
ing about the Glossarium, used “moyen temps” three times, but gave 
no clues as to the span of the term. We may infer that the authors 
were reproducing Du Cange’s expression. 

Baillet reserves a little surprise for us, in 1685, when he says: “Il 
y en a méme qui sentent le moyen Age”—here is certainly a very “inde- 
pendent” phrase! Unfortunately, we cannot tell very clearly the limits 
of this “moyen Age.” The beginning, at least, appears to be the de- 
cadence of the Roman Empire.” 

On two occasions, Baillet’s citations raise an interesting question: 
Pithou, says he (III, section 414), “étoit le plus docte . . . dans la 
connaissance des Auteurs de moyen aage, et de la basse Latinité”; and 
Du Cange’s Greek Glossary, says he elsewhere (III, section 690), 
“servira pour avoir une intelligence parfaite de tous les Auteurs Grecs 
du moyen et du bas Age.” Again, the problem of that “infima aetas.” 
Did Du Cange’s alleged confusion finally find a victim? Not yet, for 
Baillet has another meaning for “bas age” and “basse Latinité.” When 
speaking of Pithou, he is referring directly to J. J. Scaliger’s description 
of him: “F. Pithoeus doctus in medii aevi scriptoribus,”** where there 
is no mention of “infima Latinitas”; Baillet adds “basse Latinité,” and 
we must suppose he does it to explain the other expression. Indeed, 
Colomiés, to whom Baillet also refers, simply substituted “Auteurs 
de la basse Latinité”** for the “medii aevi scriptoribus” of Scaliger. 
Here is something even clearer: Scaliger said of Jean Savaron: “Savaro 





60. It would not be impossible to explain this expression differently, by suggesting that, 
since “medium” and “infimum” mean the same thing when used separately with “aevum,” 
“infimum” here may be added to strengthen the idea of a culturally lower age. 

61. Op. cit., m1, section 440. 

62. Scaligerana, caption Pithoeus. 

63. Bibliothéque Choisie, Paris, 1731, p. 229. The first edition was published in La 
Rochelle, 1682. 
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omnia digessit ad Sidonium, doctus in infimi aevi Scriptoribus”;* 
Baillet repeats: 
Scaliger remarque qu’il étoit habile dans l’intelligence des Auteurs de la basse 


Latinité, c’est-a-dire de ceux qui ont écrit depuis la décadence de l’Empire Romain 
en Occident, et que ses Commentaires sur Sidoine Apollinaire . . . en font foi.” 


With such references, there can be no question of an exclusively post- 
Carolingian period; the “basse Latinité” becomes the Latin of what 
we generally call the middle ages. The same may be said of “bas 
age.” “Leunclavius . . .,” said Scaliger, “bene intellixit Graeca Con- 
stantinopolitana et inferioris aevi”’;*° “Scaliger témoigne,” as Baillet 
understands it, “qu’il étoit fort entendu dans la lecture des Auteurs 
Grecs du Bas Age, c’est-a-dire, de "Empire de Constantinople.””’ Ob- 
viously, “le bas age” is not a limited “infimum aevum,” but a synonym 
of “le moyen Age.” When, in one case, Baillet wrote “du moyen et du 
bas 4ge,” he was straying from his usual practice, probably to imitate 
the title of the work which he was discussing, the Glossarium ad Scrip- 
tores Mediae et Infimae Graecitatis. 

With Jacob le Long’s posthumous work, the French term appears 
once again “independently,” in the “geographie du moien Age.” This 
period stands between “modern” and “ancient” times, with Clovis at 
the lower limit. 


As we turn to our first English expressions, shall we find them used 
“in their own right?” Not by Camden. He—an historian—speaks of 
poets “of middle age,” a “Latine Rythme of the middle time,” and 
poems “of the middle age”! In 1610, again “a Poet of the middle time” 
and a “Poet living in the middle time.” Nothing could be more natural, 
but Prof. Gordon would be forced to scorn all this, smacking as it does 
of the Latin. 


In two instances, Camden gives copious references. “Some poets of 
middle age” are Joseph of Excester (second half of twelfth century), 
Foelix, monk of Crowland (fl. 1281), John Havill (fl. 1200), Gaulfrid 
(second half of twelfth century). The poems “of the middle age” are 
from Henry of Huntingdon (1080 or 1o90—?), Hildebertus (c. 1055- 
1133), Alfred of Beverley (first half of twelfth century), Walter Mapes 
(twelfth century), Matthew Paris (?—-1259), Pope Innocent IV (1243- 





. OP. cit., caption Savaro. 
. Op. cit., U1, section 467. 
. Op. cit., caption Leunclavius. 
. Op. cit., m1, section 409. 
8. Op. cit., chap. 1. 
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1254), Michael Blaunpayn (fl. 1240-1250), Robert of Gloucester (c. 
1300). Nothing, then, below the eleventh or above the early four- 
teenth century. But in the chapter on Poems, where he distinguishes 
the poets “of middle age” from those of earlier times and those “of 
this our Learned Age,” he cites for the former Claudia Rufina (fl. 
100-110), Gildas (516?-570), Caedmon (c. 680) and a Claudius Cle- 
mens who flourished in 820: if the ninth century be taken, then, as 
Camden’s lower medieval boundary, what a strange reversal presents 
itself! With Charlemagne’s time apparently in mind as a dividing line, 
the English historian outlines a “middle age” which is almost equivalent 
to the supposedly shorter “infimum aevum.” 

The limits that John Selden assigns to his “middle times” are alto- 
gether different. At the lower end we find Cassiodorus (I, 52),°° Theo- 
phylactus Simocatta (I, 112) and Jornandés (1631 edition, I, 164), 
all of the sixth century; this is probably the boundary, although else- 
where (1631 edition, I, 135), speaking of the “middle ages of Chris- 
tianitie,” our author enumerates some writers of the “elder ages of 


Christianitie,” among whom are Pope Symmachus, who borders on the 
sixth century, and Saint Gregory, who is definitely of that age.” 
Is he thinking of a separate “middle age” for the Church? It hardly 
seems plausible, for in the same passage, alluding to both ecclesiastical 
and secular sources—Boniface of Mainz (680-754), Hincmar (c. 805- 


882), Petrus Blesensis (c. 1135-c. 1205), Anselm (eleventh-twelfth 
centuries); Alfonso II (830), Otto III (g80-1002 )—he fuses them to- 
gether as “examples of those midle times,” apparently not differentiat- 
ing between them. The Historie of Tithes adds another complication 
by stating definitely that the “Consecrations, Appropriations and In- 
feodations” of Tithes “in the midle times” took place “twixt about 
pecc and mcc from Christ.”"* The starting point may shift, then, from 
the sixth century to the eight or even the ninth. 

As may be gathered from the last quotation, the upper limit is the 
year 1200, and here Selden is consistent, for not one of his references 
goes beyond the early thirteenth century. In the passage already cited 
concerning “the middle ages of Christianitie,” he calls the remaining 
centuries “later times,” indicating that they began approximately 





69. This and the following references, unless otherwise specified, will be to the 1614 edi- 
tion of Titles of Honor. 

70. Selden alludes to Epistles of St. Gregory, and as there are no specifications, those 
may be the Epistles of St. Gregory of Nyssa (c. 331-c. 396). However, the case of Pope 
Symmachus remains. 

71. Pp. iii, 69-70. 
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“cccc years since”—consequently, from about 1200 to 1215. Why 
such a terminus for the middle age? Did the end of Richard I’s reign 
seem like the threshold of a new period? Here Selden gives no hint. 

Sir Henry Spelman is far more explicit. For him, the feudal period, 
beginning with William the Conqueror, is preceded by a Saxon or 
intermediary era. The “middle-age-dialect” is Saxon."* In Jcenia™ he 
again makes a distinction between the “Normanni” and the “Scriptores 
medii seculi.” 

A similar division of time may have been in the mind of Peter 
Heylyn, who alludes only to Aethelstan, Melkinus Avalonis (fl. 560), 
Gildas Albanius (7512). Nothing, at least, can show that he may have 
thought of the later centuries. 

The greatest puzzle lies in Thomas Fuller’s two passages. With “the 
Greeks of that middle age,”*® he would seem to associate Constantine 
Porphyrogenetus (905-959); yet, in The History of the Worthies of 
England,** “the middle times” extend from King Edward III (1327- 
1377) “till within our remembrance”! Why the “middle times” should 
begin just then is hard enough to say; but why this inconsistency? If 
absent-mindedness seems too simple an explanation, then we must infer, 
until other and clearer examples may be found, that Fuller thought of 
unrelated historical sequences, each with its own middle age. 

The obvious conclusion is that uniformity is not the outstanding 
quality of our English terms. Different points of view determine their 
meaning. Add the fact that after Camden, Thomas James says “middle- 
aged writers” ; Selden, “Authors of the middle time,” “the Latine of the 
middle times,” “a Chronologer of the middle times in Greece” ;** Spel- 
man, “middle-age-dialect,” “Scriptores medii seculi,” “Authoribus medii 
temporis”; add that all of these writers—like most of the others in the 
English list"*—were nevertheless historians, antiquaries, or at least, like 
the librarian Thomas James, scholars whose writings often contributed 
to history; add all this, and what remains of Prof. Gordon’s statement, 
on the basis of his own criteria? 


Our English practice has been simple and consistent. We had Middle Age early, 





2. The Original, Growth, Propagation and Condition of Feuds and Tenures by Knight- 
vice in England, Chap. x, in The English Works of Sir Henry Spelman Kt., London, 
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probably first of the vernaculars, and we had it from the historians in its original 
comprehensive sense.” 


In the English texts, we are furthest removed from the Renaissance 
meaning of earlier Latin expressions; we have an intermediary period, 
but the idea that this is a lapse between Ancient and Modern Civilization 
has been lost. Camden, perhaps, retained something of it, for he found 
in writers up to Claudius Clemens a certain polish and refinement; 
Charlemagne’s revival of learning probably seemed to him as the last 
flash of Antiquity. 


Among the Latin authors, the humanist-bishop Giovanni Andrea still 
heads the list. It may be futile to look for an earlier reference, but when 
we consider that, in 1469, “media tempestas” is used twice in the same 
letter, apparently without the slightest hesitation, it seems plausible to 
imagine that the term was not entirely new, even then. Of course, tri- 
parted divisions had been common before Andrea’s time, but what we 
have in mind is the special way in which he used such an outline: an 
intermediary period between Antiquity and his own Modern Time. In 
this, “media tempestas” is original, and very close to the “middle ages” 
of today.*° 

It is possible that Joachim von Watt’s expressions did not cover as 
large a span; all we can gather is that the “media aetatis autor non 
ignobilis” was Walahfried Strabo (+849); that the “exempla dona- 
tionum et chartarum mediae antiquitatis” began with Theodoric ITI," 
going on beyond Charlemagne; and that the “mediae aetatis Chronica” 
are of the time of Henry III’s death (1056). Marcus Welser, cited by 
Professor Gordon, yields even less, for if a fourteenth-fifteenth-century 
codex helps to date his “infima antiquitas” it leaves the “media” without 
specifications.** In Canisius’ work, where the earliest writer to be used 
“ad historiam mediae aetatis illustrandam” is S. Hippolytus (280), the 
lower limit is clear enough; the upper terminus is not as definite, as the 
latest work cited (Joannes Malanus, Catalogus scriptorum, qui contra 
Judaeos scripserunt, 1580) comes up to Canisius’ own time. As for 
Jacques Sirmond, who cites one reference (Sidonius), his “media aetas” 





79. Op. cit., p. 10. 

80. K. Borinski (op. cit., pp. 112-113), who knew only Andrea’s first passage, asserted 
that “media tempestas” stood for the Christian interim as defined by Cusa: an era ex- 
tending from the time of Christ to the Day of Judgment. His argument, based on “recen- 
tiores usque ad nostra tempora” (and helped by an incorrect punctuation of these words), 
is not confirmed by our second passage, which is very clearly worded. 

81. This is Thierry III (+691), son of Childéric IT. 

82. Opera historica et philologica, sacra et profana, Norimbergae, 1682, p. 704. 
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is that of the purists.** Bacon’s expression, though much broader, is also 
subject to reservations: as history becomes a succession of rare revivals 
of learning, with long periods of ignorance (“media mundi tempora”’) 
interposed between these Renaissances, it happens that the intermediary 
era between the Roman civilization and Bacon’s own time—one of the 
barbarous interims—coincides with what we call the middle ages.** This 
more restricted concept is found in Georg Horn’s Arca Noae (1666) and 
Orbis Politicus (1667), where the “medium aevum” encompasses a span 
of twelve centuries, from about 300 to 1500.*° 

Our best example of the philological term is in Vossius, who an- 
nounces, when writing of “medii aevi” poets: “continebo me intra 
Latinos: quos a Severi temporibus [193-211] ordiar.”** He begins, 
indeed, with Tertullian (c. 155-c. 222), and going on through Sidonius 
Apollinaris, Ausonius, Prudentius, Prosper, Arator, Corippus and others, 
he ends with Petrus Apollonius Collatius, of the seventh century; this 
seems like the upper limit, for he concludes: “Adderem et alia de proxi- 
morum temporum poetis.”** As Vossius is a grammarian, small wonder 
that his middle age fails to correspond to the more usual “medium 
aevum”’; be it noted that, running from the second to the seventh cen- 
tury, it also fails to correspond to the span (fourth—fifth-century to 
Charlemagne) assigned to it by Prof. Lehmann. 

Some authors changed the meaning of their term. For example, 
Voetius at first divided the “inter media aetas” into two definite parts 
—the first running from 600 to the tenth century, the second from the 
tenth century to 1517 (a Protestant terminus); later, he fused the two 
parts into one “intermedia aetas” of Church history.“ Here again, 
through a specialized view of the centuries, the author finds a middle age 
that coincides closely with the general concept. An even greater change 
comes over Cellarius’ “middle age”: the full title of his 1676 work was 
Nucleus Historiae inter Antiquam et Novam Mediae, hoc est, ab Augusto 
Caesare ad Carolum Magnum in Occidente, et ad captam a Turcis Con- 
stantinopolim in Oriente productae; this division between Occidental 
and Oriental history produced a shorter middle age in the West; but in 





83. Prof. Gordon has shown this clearly: op. cit., p. 17, note 2. 

84. A demonstration of this point may be found in Gordon, of. cit., pp. 12-13. 

85. Cf. ibid., p. 4. 

86. De arte grammatica, Amsterdam, 1635, p. 302. 

87. Ibid., p. 300. 

88. Selectae Disputationes Theologicae, 1639 (published in 1648), II, 737; Exercitia et 
bibliothecae studiosi theologicae, 3rd edition, 1685, pp. 200, 316, 830 ff.—It is to be 
noted that Giovanni Andrea divided the “historias medie tempestatis” into “veteres” and 
“recentiores” ; and that, in the French Academy’s definition of 1604, the “moyen Age” also 
came to an end in the tenth century. 
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the Historia Medii Aevi (1688) and the Historia Nova (1696), where 
this distinction no longer exists, the difference between the two middle 
ages disappears, leaving only one with the capture of Constantinople as 
the terminus. The lower boundary also underwent a decided shift: in the 
first edition of the Historia Antiqua (1675), ancient history ends at the 
birth of Christ, and in the 1685 edition, it is prolonged to the age of 
Constantine.” 

The other Latin writers do not give sufficient indications. Johannes J. 
Hoffmann, like Hadrianus Junius” and Philippe Labbe, merely names 
three periods: the ancient, middle and “more recent” times. This mode 
of expression, however, is not without interest, as it might lead us to 
believe that the modern or contemporary times were excluded from the 
general outlook.’ But without definite dates or some line of demarca- 
tion, nothing seems to prove that, to our authors, the “more recent” 
times represented a period different from their own. Labbe certainly had 
no such distinction in mind; in his Index copiosissimus poetarum Grae- 
corum ac Latinorum, aliorumque scriptorum veteris mediae ac recen- 
tioris aetatis, the latest writers mentioned are presumably those of the 
“recentioris aetatis”; and we find, among the latter, F. Pithou, S. Sweer- 
tius, J. Sirmond, and none other than Labbe himself! The same is true 
of “media antiquitas”;°*? Rhenanus merely adds a “prisca antiquitas”’, 
and we may assume that these two, together, make up the whole of the 


past, leading up directly to modern times; though “antiquitas” does not 
mean “tempus” or “aevum”, it may be considered here as a substitute 
that does not change the meaning of the whole term.®* 


For Rhenanus as for the others, we may conclude, then, that the ad- 
jective was the essential word, and the only constant in all our citations; 
even when “media” changed to “intermedia,” the significant idea was 
not modified, but stressed. 

When the Latin and French terms revealed a definite span of time, 
we found, more than once, that their meaning was very close to that 





89. Cf. G. S. Gordon, of. cit., p. 15, note 3. 

90. In the Dedication (dated 1575) of his Batavia (1588): “vasto illo et immenso 
veterum, recentiorum, mediaeque aetatis scriptorum oceano.” His meaning is the same, 
although the wording is somewhat different from that of the other two. 

91. Selden does something of this kind by ending the “middle times” at the thirteenth 
century, before the “later times.” 

92. Cf. Rhenanus, von Watt, Welser, Taubmann, Goldast, Spelman. 

93. Welser, it is true, added an “infimam antiquitatem,” but von Watt before him, 
Taubmann, Goldast, Spelman after him, do not seem to have needed such a term. More- 
over, von Watt, Goldast and Spelman used “media antiquitas” along with “media aetas,” 
“medium aevum” and “medium seculum,” without making any apparent distinction. 
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which still prevails; and when writers simply put the “middle” age 
between Antiquity and Modern Times, without further indications, they 
too may be said to have anticipated a general and vague manner in which 
we use the same expression today. As might have been expected, others, 
at the beginning, interpreted these new symbols in their own special 
way; but it cannot be shown that the “philologists” were particularly 
responsible for the several variations; on the contrary, it was the his- 
torians and antiquaries—especially those among the great English 
scholars of the seventeenth century—who used “middle age” and “mid- 
dle time” with little or no uniformity. We must, therefore, reverse Pro- 
fessor Gordon’s conclusions, which were all too favorable to the his- 
torians; in reality, the philologist-historian distinction was unnecessary 
and misleading, for some of the great men we cited were active in both 
fields; besides Du Cange, there is Sir Henry Spelman, for example, 
whom history led ever so often into linguistic inquiry. 

At any rate, even when “medium aevum,” “moyen age” and “middle 
age” had limited meanings, they referred to times which, as it happens, 
can be incorporated into the more recent conception of the middle ages. 

All these general and restricted terms appeared very frequently in the 
seventeenth century, but the Latin forms arose much earlier, in the wake 
of the Renaissance spirit. Of course, other expressions existed at the 
same time: how much more often did the authors of those centuries 


inveigh against the “misty,” the “dark,” the “ignorant,” the “barba- 
rous,” the “monkish” or the “Gothic” age! These were more vehement 
and polemical phrases—some of which, in passing, were not too strong 
for the anti-clerical Michelet, even in times of Romanticism and Medi- 
evalism! But they did not join to the idea of barbarity that view and 
interpretation of history which is all contained in the words “medium,” 
“moyen” and “middle.” 


NATHAN EDELMAN 
Columbia University 








CASTIGLIONE AND ALFONSO 
DE VALDES 





THERE is one strangely vehement letter in Castiglione’s correspondence 
where everything else accords so well with his measured, calm, correct 
personality. It is the last letter contained in Serassi’s edition (1769). 
It is polemical, full of violent expressions, grave threats and woeful 
prophecies found in no other place in Castiglione. Had Serassi not been 
a painstaking editor, to the point of rejecting some letters forged to pass 
as Castiglione’s own, and were the letter not contained also in the Turin 
manuscript collection, compiled independently of Serassi but from the 
same Mantuan sources, its authenticity might very well be open to 
question. Despite its strangeness, by which all critics, especially Span- 
ish, have been struck, we must admit it is his and seek to explain it. 

Castiglione’s letter is in reply to one written by Alfonso de Valdés, 
also in Serassi and in the Turin collection. It is a curious record of the 
first religious controversies of the Sixteenth Century and of the opposi- 
tion between the Protestant and the Catholic mind, and between Italians 
and Ultramontanes. 

In recent years several writings have dispelled the darkness surround- 
ing the figure of Alfonso de Valdés. As a result his personality now 
stands out in bold relief, and his works have been clearly distinguished 
from those of his brother Juan, who in fact occupies a more important 
place in the history of Spanish and Italian Protestantism. 

On the other hand, all students of Castiglione have up to the present 
time ignored him as a polemist of the early Counter-Reformation, which 
is indeed a very important aspect of his personality if, as I think, the 
political and moral conception of his Cortegiano is already related to the 
Counter-Reformation. In Miss Cartwright’s biography and in the more 
recent one by Bongiovanni, there is but a superficial treatment of this 
point. In Comisso’s anthology we look in vain for even the briefest 
excerpt from this significant letter, nor is there any mention of it in the 
article on Castiglione in the Enciclopedia Italiana, written by Cian, the 
most outstanding Castiglione specialist. We must go back to an article 





1. Lettere del Conte Baldesar Castiglione, a cura dell’abate Pierantonio Serassi, II, 175- 
202. 
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written by a German scholar in 1912° to find on this point considerations 
really worthy of note. 

Alfonso de Valdés figures in the literary, religious and political history 
of Sixteenth Century Spain as one of the first to write in Castillian, one 
of the earliest Reformers and an important secretary and publicist of 
Charles V. 

He was born around 1490, probably in Cuenca, where his father, 
Fernando, was an important official. It is conjectured that he received 
his earliest humanistic training from the Italian Pietro Martire 
d’Anghiera. He endeavored to learn Latin well, but he was never able to 
satisfy the taste of the Italians, who laughed at his handling of it. 
Nevertheless, he became the secretary of the Imperial Grand Chancel- 
lor, Mercurino Arborio di Gattinara, and later of Emperor Charles V 
himself. In this capacity he drafted very important state-papers. During 
the long and bitter struggle between Charles V and Clement VII, 
Valdés, naturally enough, sided with his master. But whereas Gattinara 
brought into this struggle the power of his juridical mind, Valdés partici- 
pated in it with the spirit of a reformer and rationalist who looked to the 
Emperor to revive the Church and rescue it from the corruption into 
which it had sunk. In this respect his thought was somewhat akin to 
Dante’s, with whose Monarchia it is safe to believe he was familiar, for 
we have a letter of Gattinara to Erasmus asking for his reading of 
certain passages and for his opinion as to the advisability of using this 
work in support of the arguments against the Pope. Valdés, like Dante, 
dreams of a universal monarchy with only one religious shepherd and 
one civil ruler at its head and capable of giving peace to all peoples. 
He borrowed many ideas from Erasmus (whose influence in Spain has 
been repeatedly and fruitfully studied) and was one of his most faithful 
followers, so much so that one of these described him as “more Erasmian 
than Erasmus.” 

Of Valdés’s original works only two are extant, besides state-papers 
and several letters. Of particular significance for us among his state- 
papers is his Relacidn de las nuevas de Italia, without date or place of 
publication, but which appeared around 1525. It deals with the battle of 
Pavia and seems to have been based upon the reports of imperial legates 
and captains—a method of compilation which we shall find again in the 
tract refuted by Castiglione. 

Infinitely more important, however, are the twin dialogues, Didlogo 





2. Willy Andreas, “Graf Baldassarre Castiglione und die Renaissance,” in Archiv fiir 
Kulturgeschichte, 1912. 
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de las cosas ocurridas en Roma and Didlogo de Mercurio y Carén 
(edited with an introduction and notes by José F. Montesinos in the 
“Clasicos Castellanos,” 1928 and 1929, respectively). Although both 
of them have the same ideological background, and although, moreover, 
they deal with the same question (namely, the sack of Rome of 1527), 
the first alone is of interest to us in relation to Castiglione. Several letters 
of Valdés to Erasmus, Dantisco, Pietro d’Anghiera and others are ex- 
tant and shed light both on his character and the fortunes of his con- 
troversy with Castiglione. 

Without going into the dispute between Charles V and Clement VII, 
which would be out of place here, the direct cause of the clash between 
Valdés and Castiglione can be traced to a blunt Brief sent by the Pope to 
the Emperor on June 23, 1526. The Emperor replied from Granada on 
September 17, 1526, with a letter which is the most daring and rash of 
the whole dispute—a letter, Ranke said, of which no follower of Luther 
need have been ashamed. 

“The object . . .,” says Pastor,* “is to brand Clement VII with dis- 
loyalty, and to justify Charles in his treatment of disputed Italian 
questions (Milan, Reggio, Modena). This is done in exceedingly ‘ener- 
getic, compact’ language, not without an admixture of sophistry. Many 
passages are marked by a refinement of sarcasm; as when it is said that 
it is incredible that the Vicar of Christ on earth should acquire for him- 
self worldly possessions at the cost of a single drop of human blood, since 
this would be in direct contradiction to the teaching of the Gospel. In 
another place it is specially pointed out that the Pope would not have 
lost the praise due to a good shepherd and father if he had kept himself 
aloof from plots and alliances against the Emperor. In other respects 
also severe charges are brought against Clement. His conduct has not 
tended to protect the safety of Italy and Christendom, nor even that of 
the Holy See, which—seeing that no one was coming forward to attack 
it—stood in no need of weapons and troops. In consequence of this the 
Pope has destroyed the means of protecting the Holy See, has squan- 
dered the treasure of the Church, and acted in opposition to Christ him- 
self and to the hurt of Christendom. The Pope cannot justify his deeds 
before God and men. It is evident—if such language may be used—that 
he has only occasioned scandal and destruction to the Christian common- 
wealth. Clement VII might remember that the Curia draws greater 
revenues from the Emperor’s dominions than from any other countries.” 

This letter was the source of painful disillusionment for Castiglione. 


3. History of the Popes, ed. by R. F. Kerr, IX, 353-4. 
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It brought home to him the failure of the entire policy pursued by him. 
He had endeavored to allay the Pope’s apprehensions with assurances 
that the Emperor would always remain filially devoted, and now that 
paper revealed Charles capable of threatening to convene a Council to 
depose Clement. “I have been thoroughly deceived,” Castiglione wrote 
from Granada to Schénberg Archbishop of Capua on September 20. 
His only alternative was to blame the Emperor’s advisers: “I think the 
Emperor was led to do this by those in whom he has faith, and who, as I 
have already stated, convinced him that if he did not reply in such a 
manner, it would have been extremely prejudicial to him and, too, that 
this was the only way to render ineffectual any censure of His Majesty 
which Our Lord might issue. . . .” And again: “Your Lordship can easily 
imagine who is responsible for such an ill office, even though he is the 
one from whom it was least expected.” Serassi takes “the one” to mean 
Gattinara, who, in fact, assumes all responsibility for it in his auto- 
biography. But the fact is that the drafter of the paper, even if at the 
direction of Charles V and Gattinara, was Valdés, and it is not difficult 
to surmise that Castiglione, having made inquiries, may have found this 
out. 

When the clash between the Emperor and the Pope culminated in the 
sack of Rome, there was deepfelt indignation throughout the Catholic 
world, particularly in Spain, where the responsibility or innocence of 
Charles V was discussed with an interest perhaps unmatched in any 
other country. 

As recorded by Valdés, the day on which the momentous news reached 
him, which surely must have been before June 20, 1527, he was having 
supper with some friends, some of whom were delighted while others 
were chagrined to hear it. They asked him to express his opinion in the 
matter and he promised that he would do so in writing, after thoughtful 
consideration. This is the origin of the dialogue “de capta ac direpta 
Roma,” as he calls his Didlogo de las cosas ocurridas en Roma in a letter 
to Dantisco of 1529. In it he clears the Emperor of all blame and lays it 
on the Pope, or “rather, on his counsellors.” His friends liked the dia- 
logue and wished to have it printed, but Valdés refused. He allowed, 
however, many copies to be made and distributed throughout Spain. 

At this juncture, according to Valdés, Jean Lallemen (also spelled 
Lallemand or Lallemeni), the Emperor’s first secretary, “who had con- 
ceived a capital hatred” for him, denounced him to Castiglione, at the 
time Papal Nuncio to Spain. 

Castiglione was none too well disposed toward Valdés, even on literary 
grounds. The dispute over Cicero had brought about a widespread dis- 
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like of Erasmus among the Italians.* Valdés’s attachment to Erasmus 
must have been known to Castiglione, nor, for that matter, did Valdés 
make a secret of it. A letter of Pedro Juan Olivario portrays a delightful 
scene in which we hear Castiglione, Andrea Navagero, Venetian ambas- 
sador to the Emperor’s court, and a certain Andrea di Napoli,’ their 
friend, all of whom were at the time in Spain, condemning Erasmus’s 
style, accusing him of barbarity and denying that his Praise of Folly 
was any good, except in so far as it imitated Lucianus. We hear them 
opposing and preferring Pontanus to Erasmus and proclaiming in chorus 
that no Ultramontane could attain to true Ciceronianism or avoid mis- 
takes and affectation. Olivario sought to refute them, provoked as he felt 
by the monopoly on Latin claimed, “with their usual presumptuous- 
ness,” by the Italians.° 

Of course, no literary grounds were necessary to move Castiglione to 
rush to the defense of the Pope. He found in Valdés’s tract the proof 
of those anti-papal sentiments which he had persistently refused to per- 
ceive in the Emperor and his Grand Chancellor, his excessive optimism 
leading him to go so far as to vouch for their good intentions. But if to 
his religious sentiment and political duty we add his literary and national 
grievances, we shall better understand Castiglione’s unusual vehemence 
and so shed light on a letter which as I have said is unique for contents 
and singular for asperity of tone in all his correspondence. 

The Valdés Didlogo de Lactancio con un archididcono’ consists of two 
parts. As is stated at its beginning, “in the first part Lactancio shows to 
the archdeacon that the Emperor is not at all to blame for it (the sack 
of Rome). In the second, that the whole thing was permitted by God for 
the common good of the entire Christendom.” It was written, probably, 
in July, 1527. 

According to Valdés’s correspondence, Castiglione having secured at 
the suggestion of Lallemen a copy of the Didlogo, denounced it to the 
Emperor. According to Castiglione’s correspondence, on the other hand, 
his attention having been called to the pamphlet by “various people” 





4. R. Sabbadini, Storia del ciceronianismo, 1886, p. 67. 

5. Allen thinks he was a Neapolitan humanist and a friend of Aretino. But Croce has 
shown that this identification is wrong; he is of the opinion that he may be the Andrea 
mentioned by Castiglione in his letter of September 21, 1527, sent from Burgos, to the 
Duchess of Pescara (cf. B. Croce, “Erasmo e gli umanisti napoletani,” in Gedenkschrift 
zum 400 Todestage des Erasmus von Rotterdam, Basel, 1936, p. 19). 

6. Erasmi epistolae, ed. Allen, n. 1791. 

7. So the tract came to be known, in terms of its interlocutors, even in the translations 
which soon appeared in Italy and which have wrongly been attributed to Nicolé Franco 
and more plausibly, but with no better proof except typographical analogies, to Antonio 
Brucioli. 
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(which does not exclude, among other things, that Lallemen may have 
been the informant and possibly the one to furnish him with a copy of 
it), he caused Valdés, with whom he had been in friendly intercourse, 
to be admonished. This took place while he was in Burgos. Later, upon 
his return to Madrid, having secured and read the Didlogo, he denounced 
it to the Emperor. 

Castiglione states that he is writing from Madrid, after having learned 
of the pamphlet in Burgos and having tried to secure a copy in Valencia 
and Monzon. His duties made it necessary for Castiglione to follow the 
Emperor’s court. Now, according to De Foronda’s researches, the court 
was in Burgos from October 18, 1527, to February 20, 1528; in Valencia 
from May 4 to 19, 1528; in Monzon from May 31 to July 19, and finally 
in Madrid from August 4 to October 8. There can be no doubt, therefore, 
that Castiglione wrote his letter during the last named period, but as 
Valdés wrote his letter also in Madrid, it is safe to believe that the 
Nuncio did not pen his letter during the early part of August, but per- 
haps early in September. This seems to be borne out by Castiglione’s 
allusions to the Kingdom of Naples as being all, except Naples itself, 
in the hands of the French—which was actually the case toward the 
middle of August. 

I doubt, however, that Castiglione’s answer was ever read by Valdés, 
for when the latter recites all the “papist” persecutions he had endured, 
manifesting his great hatred for Castiglione, he does not make the slight- 
est allusion to it. Rather vain as he was, he would surely not have failed 
to mention a document so important as the Nuncio’s letter. The reason 
why Castiglione decided not to send it is unfortunately unknown, and I 
fail to see any sense in advancing hypothetical ones. 

Aside from the historical, psychological and literary interest of the 
letter, the reader will surely want to know what action was taken on 
Castiglione’s representation against Valdés. Castiglione’s move was 
clever, for the Emperor did not share Valdés’s religious ideas. Indeed, 
he prided himself on his orthodoxy and was a scrupulous observer of the 
Church’s tenets. In his controversy with the Pope, he took no step with- 
out first consulting some theologian to learn how far it was safe for him 
to go. The theologians obliged him to the best of their ability, and as a 
consequence the political considerations became the paramount ones. 

According to Valdés’ contention in the most complete recital of the 
facts he left us,* the Emperor did not take the Nuncio’s charges at their 





8. The recitals of which I have availed myself are three, contained respectively in a 
letter to Dantisco of February 13, 1529 (Acta tomiciana, 1929, XI, 42), in a letter to 
Maximilianus Transylvanus of April 22 (F. Caballero, Alfonso y Juan de Valdés, 1875, 
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face value, but did examine them in his Council of State, directing two 
of its members, Luis de Praet (in 1529 ambassador to Rome) and 
Nicolas Perronet de Granville (ambassador to France and later chancel- 
lor of the Empire, 1498-1550) to study them. Meanwhile Valdés was to 
abstain from distributing his tract; this he did, as we gather from letters 
friends wrote him requesting it and from his answers to them. 

This decision did not satisfy Lallemen and Castiglione, and it would 
appear that they took the case before Archbishop Alfonso Manrique 
(c. 1460-1538), General Inquisitor (he too, a follower of Erasmus), who 
dismissed it on the religious issue. From him it went before the Arch- 
bishop of Santiago, Juan Pardo de Tavera (d. 1545), who was in charge 
of civil cases, this time the Nuncio accusing Valdés of libel. Here again 
the verdict was not guilty. 

The Inquisition, apparently, kept Valdés under investigation, for we 
have an expert opinion of the theologian Pedro Juan Olivario submitted 
in 1531. Olivario was a friend of Valdés and Erasmus, and did not hesi- 
tate to clear the former of all guilt of heresy, while reprimanding him 
for his insults to the Pope, his temerity in interpreting events as God’s 
judgments, his statements with reference to religious relics and espe- 
cially his use of the Spanish language to discuss dangerous issues that, 
as had happened with Luther, might have roused the gullible populace. 
In view of this, he advised against the publication of the dialogue. But its 
publication, the Inquisition notwithstanding, took place, jointly with the 
other dialogue, around 1530 or 1531. We have proof of six reprints and 
of seven of the Italian translations, first published in Venice in 1545. 
Naturally, it was placed on the Index, and the copies extant are ex- 
tremely rare. 

Quite different was Lallemen’s fate. Charged with betraying the Em- 
peror for the French, with the forgery of documents and peculation, on 
March 8, 1529 (i.e. after Castiglione’s death) he was imprisoned. In 
1531 he was found guilty of peculation but acquitted of the charge of 
treason; in 1532 (January 17), partially pardoned by the Emperor,’ 
he lost forever his office at the Court and was compelled to repair to his 
castle of Boudans in Burgundy. Valdés testified against him, but his 





432), and in a letter to Erasmus of May 15 Erasmi epistolae, ed. Allen, n. 2163, VIII, 
171). The letter to Maximilianus is more detailed than the others; here alone is mentioned 
the discussion which took place in the Emperor’s Council and the insistence with which 
Castiglione took the case from one court to another. 

9. On the trail and pardon of Lallemen see Gachard, Collection des voyages des souverains . 
des Pays-Bas. Bruxelles, 1874, pp. 81, 100; also, Calendar of State Papers (Spain), III, 
introd. xxxi; Montesinos however is referring to a sentence imposed on February 27, 
1531. 
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testimony was set aside as dictated by personal grudge.”® 

Having failed to have Lallemen imprisoned for life, Valdés remem- 
bered his own mighty pen and thereupon, as became a good humanist, 
proceeded, in his Didlogo de Mercurio y Carén, to take the divine law in 
his own hands and to relegate him forever to Hell, where he appears in 
the guise of the secretary of the King of France, guilty of the most 
heinous crimes.” 

He showed no more mercy toward Castiglione. The latter died on 
February 7, 1529, and Valdés was thus able to make the none too Chris- 
tian boast of having triumphed over both his rivals. A week after 
Castiglione’s death he wrote to his friend Dantisco: “See how just has 
been toward me the Good Lord, vindicator of my Didlogo: He cast 
Lallemen into prison and carried off the Papal Nuncio by means of a 
death so sudden that he was unable to dispose of his goods. Behold the 
judgments of God striking those who, sinning against the Holy Ghost, 
set themselves against the truth.” Even Olivario, though his friend, was 
scandalized by Valdés’s conceit in attributing to divine judgment every 
event favorable to his interests. 

History has its own irony: a few days after Castiglione’s death the 
Emperor directed Valdés to write a letter of condolence for the Nuncio’s 
death, praising him highly and recommending his heir, Ludovico, to the 
Pope.” 

During the same year, probably for reasons of expediency, i.e. to 
escape the Spanish Inquisition, Valdés asked for and obtained from 
Clement VII a Brief absolving him and the members of his household 
and granting him permission to have a private altar in his home. This 
inconsistency with his previous statements has upset several scholars— 
but only because they had over-estimated the Protestant element in a 
mind essentially rationalistic and political.’* Valdés was more tenacious 
in his hatreds than in his beliefs. 

His tract is, as we have seen, mainly a political paper. It reflects the 
ideas current at the court of Charles V and fits in neatly with the publi- 
cations preceding and following it occasioned by the controversy be- 
tween the Pope and the Emperor; particularly it is of a piece with the 
Emperor’s letter to the Sovereigns of Europe after the sack of Rome and 





10. F. Caballero, Alfonso y Juan de Valdés, 1875, p. 136. 

11. Montesinos, “Algunas notas sobre el Didlogo de Mercurio y Carén,” in Revista de 
Filologia Espanola, 1929. 

12. Cf. The Emperor’s letter, Toledo, February 16, 1520, to Francisco Quifionez, cardinal 
of Santa Croce in Calendar of State Papers (Spain), III, 808. 

13. The document in question was published by Fontana, Renata di Francia, 18809, I, 
456-457, but Montesinos was the first to bring out its importance. 
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with his own Didlogo de Mercurio y Carén, which Valdés wrote soon 
afterwards, between the autumn of 1528 and the beginning of 1529. 
This dialogue proposed to defend Charles V from the odium brought 
upon him by the sack of Rome, to show the world the Pope’s sins, and 
to open the way for the convocation of a Council to act against him and, 
perhaps, for the suppression of the Pope’s temporal power. This last 
idea was debated in imperial circles at the time Rome was seized, is 
alluded to in Valdés’s dialogue, and was seriously entertained by con- 
temporary historians, such as Varchi. 

Valdés uses this political framework, the fundamental part of the 
Didlogo, to support his religious ideas for the most part, as he himself 
confesses, borrowed from Erasmus, but retaining none of the subtle 
humor that had first enlivened them. Without stopping to inquire 
whether they were orthodox or heretical, it is important to note that they 
do not spring from mystical considerations. On the contrary, they are 
characterized by rationalism and illuminism. Juan, his brother,—to 
whom both dialogues had been alternately attributed until Bataillon 
proved Alfonso’s authorship'“—is more inspired and profound than he, 
and does truly usher in the Reformation. Alfonso is but a forerunner of 
the Eighteenth Century. With his faith in an absolute ruler and con- ° 
tempt for the blindness of the populace, he could very well have become 
one of those secretaries or ministers of enlightened sovereigns, who 
fought for the freedom of the state from church interference, who 
reformed convents and restricted ecclesiastic immunity, while attending 
mass regularly. His arguments are characteristically anti-clerical—they 
constitute the revolt of an honest layman against the corrupt Church, 
a layman who looks to the temporal ruler to reform the Church. Rather 
than a Protestant, Valdés seems to me a jurisdictional Catholic, a be- 
liever in a Catholicism shorn of all trappings, with the least possible 
number of saints and relics, a Catholicism very akin to deism and with 
the Pope reduced to playing the rdle of the Emperor’s private chaplain.” 

His lack of religious sentiment is apparent in the first news of the 
Reformation he sent to Pietro Martire. He views it like a Voltairian: 
“une querelle de moines.” (Nor for that matter was he alone in this! ) 





14. M. Bataillon, “Alfonso de Valdés, auteur du Didlogo de Mercurio y Carén,” in 
Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal, I, 403 ff. 

15. It has been remarked that Valdés continues his introduction to the Didlogo de las 
cosas ocurridas en Roma with a profession of submission to the Church: “. . . en todo me 
someto a la correccién de la santa Iglesia, la qual confiesso por madre.” Was it expe- 
diency, sincere sentiment, formality? Castiglione does not quote this passage—perhaps 


the manuscript copy given him did not contain it, and then again Valdés may have added 
it after the polemic was over. 
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Lastly there is the national and literary aspect of the polemic. Alfonso 
de Valdés admired neither the Italians nor Italy. In his writings we 
perceive a certain resentment against and contempt for the land which 
harbored the papacy. He envisions the Catholic Church as an institu- 
tion “that sucks money from the Empire countries.” Not only does the 
idea of going to Italy and to Rome leave him cold, but he states that 
“he would gladly leave Italy to the Italians.” Italy is for Lactancio, 
his mouthpiece, one of the countries “most in need of a remedy.” The 
sack of Rome did not cause in him any regrets for the loss of so many 
beautiful things and the destruction of so many famous palaces. Eras- 
mus manifested much more sensitiveness when he heard the news; 
Valdés remembered the Italians’ insults to the great humanist better 
than Erasmus himself. 

The clash with Castiglione, therefore, could not be more complete on 
all fronts: political, religious, literary, and national. Valdés revealed to 
Castiglione, who would rather not understand, the Emperor’s deception 
and his crafty and cruel policy against Clement VII. For Valdés religion 
was the private business of the individual, whereas Castiglione was fully 
aware of its social importance. Valdés insulted the Pope, while Cas- 
tiglione was a devout believer who felt the nobility of serving even an 
uncertain and vacillating master like Clement VII. Lastly, Valdés re- 
joiced over the ruin of that very Rome for which Raphael and Cas- 
tiglione felt a filial attachment, every corner of which spoke the lan- 
guage of centuries—of old poetry and of recent friendship,—recalled a 
glorious past and a dear present. To praise the sack of Rome was tanta- 
mount to insulting the mother of all humanists, the twice-sacred city 
they had resurrected from the tomb of time.”® 

Castiglione was well aware of the Church’s corruption. He had seen 
enough sales of offices, and the censorship instituted after the Council 
of Trent actually subjected his Cortegiano to Father Ciccarelli’s scis- 
sors for the removal of passages which seemed uncomplimentary to 
the conduct of the high clergy, the intelligence of theologians and the 
customs of monks. Yet all this failed to turn him into a rebel. 





16. Usoz, for instance, calls Castiglione’s reply “muy forzada” and “no sincera”—nay, 
“tan desatinata o desatentada.” He dislikes his “descorteses frialdades” and deems Valdés’s 
letter much superior “en la verdadera i elegante compostura, i buena crianza.” Caballero 
observes that Valdés’s subdued tone and courtesy called for a different answer; Castiglione’s 
fierce words, harsh sentences, style and intention are brimming over with excessive wrath. 
Montesinos qualifies Castiglione’s letter as “dura y odiosa.” A German critic, Andreas, 
thinks that Castiglione’s words were really aimed at Luther. He takes this to explain 
the Nuncio’s words, “more violent than was in keeping with his nature under ordinary cir- 
cumstances” (Willy Andreas, “Graf Baldassarre Castiglione und die Renaissance,” in 
Archiv fiir Kulturgeschichte, 1912). 
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Castiglione’s arguments seem to miss his opponent’s point, i.e. a 
church wholly and solely spiritual as against a worldly church; the 
individual conscience against and above social conventions. He does, 
however, show that he sensed the destructive and disruptive influence 
these doctrines could, and did in fact, have in the social life of Europe. 
Castiglione’s polemic is grounded upon the logic of reality and good 
sense. It is not always in good taste, but it refutes the Utopia of perfec- 
tion with a deep insight into sinning humanity and it refutes the praise 
of destruction, with a reminder of all the good men who have suffered 
and of the futility of the damage done. It represents the poise and cul- 
ture of humanity, the wisdom and experience of the Catholic against 
what the Catholic considers the conceit of abstract intelligence and 
empty logic. Valdés seems to say: Pereat mundus et fiat justitia. Cas- 
tiglione seems to reply: A little less justice and let the world endure. 

It is curious to see how both of them were pacifists: Valdés would 
have pushed his way through corpses and smoking ruins to a state of 
peace under the aegis of the imperial sword; Castiglione would have had 
the world forget all rivalries between State and Church, Italians and 
Ultramontanes, in a conversation soft-spoken and moderately allusive 
like that of the Cortegiano. Neither one of them saw their times as they 
were; their duel, on the margin of the great struggles of those days, is 


like the duel between two warriors, separated from the main body of 
their armies, fighting desperately without anyone’s paying any attention 
to them and also without influencing, by their self-sacrifice, the final 
issue of the battle. 


GIUSEPPE PREZZOLINI 
Columbia University 








BUFFON, FRANKLIN, ET DEUX 
ACADEMIES AMERICAINES! 





BUFFON jouit, méme de son vivant, d’une célébrité presque universelle. 
Les différents volumes de son Histoire naturelle eurent autant de lecteurs 
que l’Encyclopédie et la Nouvelle Héloise.* Toutes les sociétés savantes 
de l’Europe se disputéreut ’honneur d’accueillir parmi leurs membres 
Villustre écrivain. L’Amérique aussi, qui commengait alors de s’intéres- 
ser aux sciences et aux arts, voulut présenter ses hommages au naturaliste 
en l’invitant a faire partie de ses académies naissantes. Buffon aurait pu 
a l’occasion faire suivre son nom de ses titres divers: “L’un des quarante 
de l’Académie frangaise, trésorier perpétuel de l’Académie royale des 
sciences de Paris, des Académies de Londres, Edimbourg, Berlin, Saint- 
Pétersbourg, Florence, Philadelphie, Boston . . .”* 

On a publié* les lettres ou brevets que certaines sociétés européennes 
lui envoyérent pour l’informer de sa nomination. II ne serait peut-étre 
pas sans intérét de les compléter par le récit des relations de l’auteur de 
V Histoire naturelle avec deux académies américaines. Ce récit nous 
semble, d’ailleurs, d’autant plus intéressant qu’il nous permettra de faire 
connaitre, avec plus de détails qu’on n’en a donné jusqu’ici, l’amitié de 
Benjamin Franklin et de Buffon. 


I. 


L’ “Académie de Philadelphie” n’est autre que la Société Philoso- 
phique Américaine actuelle.° Elle naquit en 1769 de l’union de deux 
groupes scientifiques et littéraires qui avaient été jusqu’alors distincts :° 





1. Communication faite au Congrés des Professeurs de Langues Modernes 4 Cincin- 
nati en 1035. 

2. Daniel Mornet, Les Sciences de la nature en France au XVIII° siécle, Paris, 1911, pp. 
248-240. 

3. J.-L. de Lanessan, Giuvres complétes de Buffon, Paris, 1884-1885, XIII, 207, note 
3. Les volumes XIII et XIV de cet ouvrage comprennent la “Correspondance générale de 
Buffon.” 

4. Ibid., 46-47, notes 1 et 2. 

5. Son adresse: 104 South Fifth Street, Philadelphia. 

6. On décida en 1768 de faire fusionner les deux sociétés. Le 2 janvier 1769, les membres 
des deux groupes tinrent leur premiére réunion pléniére et adoptérent le nom suivant: 
American Philosophical Society, held at Philadelphia for promoting useful Knowledge. 
Cf. Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society . .., XXII, partie 3, pp. 8, 10-11, 
20-23; et LXVI, 19-30. 
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VAmerican Society held at Philadelphia for Promoting Useful Knowl- 
edge et l’American Philosophical Society. C’est 4 Benjamin Franklin que 
revient le mérite d’avoir formé lune et l’autre.’ La premieére était la fille 
de sa vieille Junte de 1727, mais c’est la seconde qui, constituée en 1743, 
voulut, avant l’union des deux groupes, honorer Buffon d’une nomination 
de membre correspondant. Les procés-verbaux des séances ont été con- 
servés. Ils nous apprennent que, le 20 septembre 1768, on proposa le 
nom du naturaliste, et que, le 18 octobre suivant, il fut élu.* 

Buffon cependant n’envoya ses remerciements qu’en 1787, ce qui ne 
laisse pas de surprendre, car il tenait beaucoup au protocole. I] n’était 
pas homme a manquer 4 la politesse, ne s’agit-il que d’une petite 
académie du Nouveau Monde. I] avait d’ailleurs l’esprit trés pratique, 
et l’on sait que toute occasion lui était bonne pour faire affluer au Jardin 
du Roi des spécimens d’histoire naturelle. Or, l’invitation de la société 
de Philadelphie était un moyen dont il aurait sirement profité pour 
augmenter plus rapidement ses collections, une occasion dont il n’aurait 
pas volontiers risqué de compromettre le succés en manquant de remer- 
cier tout de suite ceux qui l’avaient fait naitre. Nous croirions plutét que 
c’est la Société Philosophique qui, pour des raisons mal déterminées, 
n’a pas transmis immédiatement au naturaliste la nouvelle de l’honneur 
qu’elle voulait lui faire. Sans doute, les préoccupations de la période 
d’avant-guerre et les troubles suscités par la lutte pour l’indépendance 
américaine expliquent-elles pour une bonne part ce long délai. Si l’on y 
ajoute les négligences, voire méme l’indifférence dont les académies ne 
sont jamais exemptes, on aura indiqué probablement les raisons pour 
lesquelles on a tardé 4 envoyer a Buffon sa nomination. 

Pourtant la nouvelle officieuse a da lui en parvenir de facon ou d’autre 
avant 1787—Franklin, par exemple, 4 un moment donné, a trés bien pu 
lui en parler sans toutefois lui faire sentir l’obligation d’adresser une 
lettre de remerciements a la Société Philosophique. Nous lisons, en effet, 
dans I’ “Avertissement” du septiéme volume de |’Histoire naturelle des 
oiseaux (1780):° “Je dois avertir que M. Daubenton,"® des Académies 
de Philadelphie et de Nanci, Garde et Sous-démonstrateur du Cabinet 
du Roi, a aussi beaucoup contribué a la perfection de l’ouvrage.” Mais 
Daubenton, pas plus que son chef, n’avait regu alors de communication 
officielle sur la marque de distinction dont avaient voulu l’honorer les 





7. Cf. VAutobiographie de Franklin dans A. H. Smyth, Writings of Franklin, New York, 
1905, I, 298-300, 361 et II, 228-232; et Bernard Fay, Benjamin Franklin, Paris, 1930, I, 
146-140. 

8. Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society . . . , XXII, partie 3, pp. 18-109. 
9. A la page iii de l’édition in-4. 

10. Louis-Jean-Marie Daubenton (1716-1799). 
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académiciens de Philadelphie. Il ne devait la recevoir qu’en 1787, c’est- 
a-dire vers l’époque ou l’on remettait 4 Buffon un dipléme de membre 
correspondant.” Or, si le naturaliste savait en 1780 que son ami faisait 
partie de la Société Philosophique, il ne devait pas ignorer que lui- 
méme jouissait du méme titre d’honneur. Seulement ni l’un ni l’autre 
ne croyaient apparemment devoir remercier que lorsqu’ils auraient requ 
de la part de la Société une confirmation en régle des deux élections. 
Sans doute Buffon aurait-il été heureux de la recevoir dés 1768, car, 
a cette date, il n’ignorait pas que la ville de Philadelphie comptait parmi 
ses citoyens des gens tout a fait intéressants. Depuis quelques années 
déja il demandait 4 John Bartram (1699-1777), le meilleur botaniste 
de la Pensylvanie—et méme du Nouveau Monde—des spécimens 
@histoire naturelle.** Un certain docteur Shippen,’* médecin a Phila- 
delphie et futur membre de la Société Philosophique, était venu le voir 
en 1762 au Jardin du Roi.* Enfin, il avait eu des relations avec un 
savant commercant anglais, Peter Collinson (1693/4-1768), qui ad- 
mirait fort les expériences scientifiques d’un certain M. Benjamin Frank- 
lin de Philadelphie.** Voila certes un nom auquel Buffon ne dut pas étre 
indifférent! Ce Franklin, n’avait-il pas composé un traité sur le Foyer de 
Pensylvanie (1744), dont on avait parlé en Europe,” et qui était fait 
pour intéresser un grand batisseur tel que le seigneur de Montbard? 
Les hivers en Bourgogne sont souvent rigoureux, et une bonne cheminée 
y est une chose précieuse. Mais surtout ce savant de Philadelphie avait 
rédigé des lettres fort intéressantes sur l’électricité. Collinson les avait 
jugées dignes d’étre imprimées,” et leur publication avait valu a leur 
auteur une haute considération auprés des savants contemporains. La 
Société royale de Londres lui avait décerné un médaillon (1753) avant 
de lui donner une place distinguée parmi ses propres savants (1756).”* 
Buffon aussi, convaincu de l’utilité de ces lettres, les avait fait traduire 





11. Cf. la lettre de Daubenton du 1s février 1787, dans les Letters Acknowledging Elec- 
tion conservées 4 la Société Philosophique Américaine. Daubenton fut élu le 28 janvier 
1775 (Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society . . . , XXII, partie 3, p. 95). 

12. Voir 4 la Société Philosophique Américaine la lettre de Dalibard a Franklin de 
février 1762, dans: Letters to Dr. Franklin, I, partie 1, f° 66. 

13. William Shippen (1736-1808), chirurgien américain. 

14. Cf.-la lettre de Dalibard citée ci-dessus. 

15. Ibid. 

16. Sur cet ouvrage voir Smyth, op. cit., 4 V’index sous: “Pennsylvania Fire-place”; Fay, 
op. cit., 1, 252-253; et P. L. Ford, Franklin Bibliography, Brooklyn, N.Y., 1880, p. 23. 

17. Elles ont paru sous le titre suivant: Experiments and Observations on Electricity, 
made at Philadelphia in America, by Mr. Benjamin Franklin, London, E. Cave, 1751, in-4. 
Ce recueil eut un trés vif succés. On l’augmenta et on le réédita tout de suite. Cf. Smyth, 
op. cit., I, 15-16; et Ford, op. cit., pp. 41-43, 47-49. 

18. Cf. I. Mimis Hays, The Chronology of Benjamin Franklin, Philadelphia, 1904, pp. 
7 et o. 
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en frangais’® et—appui précieux pour la réputation de Franklin—les 
avait fait vérifier.”° 

Nous devons méme nous demander si déja en 1768 Buffon ne con- 
naissait pas Franklin personnellement. Les lettres qui nous sont par- 
venues, parmi celles que le naturaliste a adressées 4 son ami de Phila- 
delphie, sont de 1787, mais l’amitié des deux savants était plus ancienne, 
comme le prouve la lettre qu’une certaine Mme Aillaud (Ailland?) 
écrivit 4 Franklin: 
MONSIEUR, 
le triste état dans lequel Mlle Basseporte™ se trouve actuellement ne me permettant 
de me flatter que je puisse jouir encore longtemps du plaisir d’étre auprés d’elle, je 
crois devoir me donner des mouvemens pour tacher pendant qu’elle existe, de 
m’assurer une pension sur sa charge. Cela dépend principalement de Monsieur de 
Buffon que vous connoissez particuliérement, et si vous vouliez bien, Monsieur, avoir 
la bonté de lui recommender le petit mémoire que j’ay l’honneur de vous envoyer, 
je serois assurée de succés de ma demande. J’oze me flatter que vous voudrez bien 
m/’accorder cette grace. Je me fonde sur l’estime dont vous honorés Mlle Basseporte 
et dont j’ai été témoin lorsqu’elle a eu l’honneur de vous réunir chez elle avec Mon- 
sieur de Buffon. 

Je suis avec respect, etc. 
Ce 26 aoit® 


Cette lettre, qui ne porte pas de millésime, est antérieure 4 1780, 
époque ot! Mile Basseporte est morte, et les mots: “que vous connaissez 


particuliérement,” nous sembleraient indiquer que la réunion chez 
l’artiste n’était pas la premiére occasion ot les deux hommes s’étaient 
vus. Nous pouvons étre sas, en effet, que Franklin, pendant son troi- 
siéme séjour en France (1776-1785), s’était lié personnellement avec 
Buffon, mais il est peu probable que cette connaissance remonte plus 
haut. Lors de ses deux premiers séjours 4 Paris (1767 et 1769), l’ Améri- 





19. Expériences et observations sur l’Electricité faites & Philadelphie en Amérique par 
M. Benjamin Franklin et communiquées dans plusieurs Lettres @ M. P. Collinson de la 
Société Royale de Londres. Traduites de l’anglais par Dalibard, Paris, chez Durand... , 
MDCCLII, in-12. Un compte-rendu de cet ouvrage dans le Journal des savants de juin 1752 
(p. 112) nous fait savoir que c’est Collinson qui a attiré l’attention de Buffon sur les 
lettres. Et, & en croire Dalibard, le traducteur francais, ce serait Franklin lui-méme qui 
aurait prié son ami anglais d’envoyer au naturaliste un exemplaire de la premiére édition 
anglaise (cf. l’Avertissement de Dalibard, pp. 3-4). Mais Franklin, dans son Autobiographie, 
semble croire que le seul hasard a amené Buffon 4 lire les lettres (Smyth, op. cit., I, 418- 
410). 

20. Smyth, op. cit., I, 419-420 et le numéro du Journal des savants précité, p. 130. 

21. Mile M.-F. de Basseporte (1701-1780), “peintre et graveur. Eléve de Seri et 
d’Aubriet auquel elle succéda comme peintre du Jardin du roi et miniaturiste de Louis 
XV.” Cf. Du Peloux, Répertoire biographique et bibliographique des artistes du XVIII* 
siécle, Paris, 1030, p. 7. 

22. A la Société Philosophique Américaine, dans Letters to Dr. Franklin, Undated, XLI, 
partie 2, f° 150. 
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cain fréquenta surtout les Physiocrates, chez qui il trouva tout de suite 
des amis et des admirateurs.** Mais Buffon n’avait pas pour ceux-ci 
grande admiration: “Je n’avais jamais rien compris, disait-il, 4 ce jargon 
d’hépital de ces demandeurs d’aumé6nes que nous appelons économistes 
... J’étais bien loin d’étre de leur avis.”** Il est donc bien douteux que 
les deux savants se soient vus chez Quesnay, chez Turgot, ou aux fameux 
“mardis” du marquis de Mirabeau.** Du reste, ces deux premiers séjours 
ne durérent que quelques semaines et eurent lieu en été, alors que le 
naturaliste était 4 Montbard.”* Il semblerait donc plus vraisemblable de 
placer entre 1776 et 1780 la date de la premiére rencontre. 

En revanche, Buffon et les membres de la Société Philosophique se 
connaissaient de loin bien avant le troisiéme séjour de Franklin en 
France. Lorsque celui-ci vint s’établir 4 Paris, ils avaient déja échangé 
des présents. En 1771 les académiciens font envoyer au naturaliste un 
exemplaire des Transactions de la Société.” De son cété, Buffon offre en 
1773 quatre volumes de son Histoire naturelle. Il y fait joindre un 
mémoire sur la conservation des oiseaux et une demande de productions 
naturelles de la Pensylvanie pour le Cabinet du Roi.** De Londres, ot 
il est représentant des colonies américaines auprés du gouvernement 
anglais, Franklin annonce le 25 juillet 1774 4 Benjamin Rush (1745- 
1813), l’expédition des quatre vuiumes en Amérique.” Le 30 mai 1775, 
ses confréres de Philadelphie chargent leur secrétaire d’exprimer a 
Buffon la reconnaissance de la Société, mais au bout de quatre ans la 
lettre n’était pas encore partie. C’est que la guerre, qui occupe alors tous 
les esprits, qui remplit tous les loisirs, a rendu difficiles pour les Améri- 
cains les moyens de communication. Enfin, au mois de septembre 1779, 
on profite du départ prochain de Gérard,” le ministre plénipotentiaire 
francais aux Etats-Unis, pour remercier Buffon de sa générosité. Et 
comme on n’est pas siir que les Transactions envoyeés en 1771 soient 
arrivées 4 leur destination, le secrétaire en joint 4 sa lettre un second 
exemplaire. On ne manque pas non plus de dire 4 Villustre écrivain 
francais que les sociétaires de Philadelphie prennent un grand intérét 
aux sciences, qu’ils se mettent entiérement 4 la disposition de I’Intendant 





23. Edward E. Hale et Edward E. Hale, Jr., Franklin in France, Boston, 1887, I, 1-19 
et Fay, op. cit., II, 92-04. 
. Lanessan, op. cit., XIII, 244 et XIV, 18-10. 
5. L. J. Carey, Franklin’s Economic Views, New York, 1928, pp. 135-136 et 150-151. 
. Hale, op. cit., I, 4 et 17; Lanessan, op. cit., XIII, 160, 183-185. 
. Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society ..., XXII, partie 3, p. 88. 
8. Cf. & la Société Philosophique Américaine, Letters to Dr. Franklin (1772-1773), TI, 
partie 2, f° 158. 
29. Smyth, op. cit., VI, 236-237. 
30. Conrad-Alexandre Gérard (1729-1790). 
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du Jardin du Roi pour lui envoyer d’Amérique tout ce dont il pourrait 
avoir besoin comme spécimens d’histoire naturelle. I] n’aura qu’a faire 
connaitre ses désirs au docteur Franklin, qui est a4 Paris, et qui les 
transmettra 4 la Société Philosophique.” 

En effet, le sage docteur jouissait auprés de Buffon d’une considéra- 
tion grandissante. Nous avons rappelé plus haut une tentative de 
recourir aux bons offices de l’Américain pour obtenir une pension sur la 
charge de Mlle Basseporte. Or, ces services-la, on ne les demande qu’a 
des personnes qui sont “bien en cour,” et il semble bien que Franklin le 
fat alors. Son ami et traducteur, Dubourg,** lui demande, par exemple, 
d’intervenir auprés de Buffon pour faire accorder 4 Brogniart** une place 
de chimiste au Jardin du Roi: “Cette place dépend presque entiérement 
de M. de Buffon . . . Brogniart désire étre étayé d’un suffrage tel que le 
votre, qui seroit certainement du plus grand poids sur l’esprit de M. de 
Buffon, qui écoutera tout le monde, mais qui sait balancer les autori- 
tés.”** Notons aussi qu’il n’est pas uniquement question ici de prestige 
scientifique, de respect mutuel de savants. L’amitié est déja pour une 
bonne part dans les relations des deux hommes. Buffon a pour Franklin 
d’aimables attentions. S’il arrive 4 celui-ci de s’intéresser aux procédés 
techniques de la fonte d’une statue équestre de Louis V, c’est le célébre 
naturaliste qui se propose pour lui porter en personne un exemplaire du 
livre qui décrit ces travaux.*° Puis, en 1784, Buffon se rend chez Frank- 


lin 4 Passy pour lui faire part du mariage de sons fils avec Mlle de 


36 


Cépoy.** N’en doutons point, ces deux hommes se plaisaient. Trés 
dignes, mais avec un grain de malice, trés épris de l’ordre et de la vie 
tranquille, philanthropes, mais aimant leurs petites aises, et avec tout 
cela, doués tous deux d’un esprit pratique et méme réaliste, ils étaient 
bien faits pour se comprendre. 

Cependant, nous croirions volontiers qu’ils ne se fréquentaient pas 
beaucoup. Leur maniére de vivre, déja, ne devait guére contribuer a les 
rapprocher. L’Américain, qui avait séduit les Parisiens, et était chargé 
d’ailleurs de surveiller les intéréts de son pays, était obligé de voir et 
de recevoir tout le monde. Le naturaliste, au contraire, par goat d’abord 
et contraint par les nécessités de l'étude, quittait pendant de longs mois 





31. Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society ... , XXII, partie 3, pp. 95, 
102, 104-105. 

2. Jacques-Barbeu Dubourg (1709-1779). 

3. Auguste-Louis Brogniart (1734-1804). 

. A la Société Philosophique Américaine, Letters to Dr. Franklin, XIV, partie 1, f° 23. 

5. Ibid., XXX, partie 2, f° 66. 

36. Marguerite-Francoise Bouvier de Lamotte de Cépoy (1767-1808). Cf. & la Société 
Historique de Pensylvanie les Franklin Papers, vol. VI. 
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la capitale, et, lors de ses séjours a Paris, évitait les fatigues et les ennuis 
de la vie mondaine.* C’est ainsi que les belles hétesses qui raffolaient du 
sage docteur ne comptaient pas parmi les habitués de leurs salons 
auteur de Histoire naturelle. C’est ainsi que peu de souvenirs nous 
sont parvenus des rencontres de Buffon et de Franklin. Cependant, ces 
deux hommes avaient a Paris une foule de connaissances communes: 
les Necker, les Maurepas, Mme Helvétius, Saint-Jean de Crévecceur, 
Mlle Basseporte—la liste pourrait s’étendre indéfiniment—et nous ne 
pouvons douter qu’ils ne se soient vus de temps en temps chez des amis, 
ni que des goiits et des intéréts semblables ne les aient réunis parfois 
au Jardin du Roi ou bien a l’Académie des Sciences, ott Franklin 
siégeait déja en 1777.*° Quoi qu’il en soit, il est certain qu’il existait 
entre eux avant 1785 des relations trés cordiales, car aprés le départ 
définitif de Franklin, leur amitié se prolongea par une correspondance 
dont témoignent quelques lettres qui nous ont été conservées. 
Le 1" janvier 1787 Buffon répondait a Franklin: 
MONSIEUR ET TRES CHER CONFRERE, 
J’ai regu avec bien du plaisir la lettre que vous m’avez fait l"honneur de m’écrire; 
et je suis bien sensible a la bonté que vous avez eue de m’instruire trés en détail du 
régime que vous observez. Je le suivrois avec beaucoup d’exactitude, mon trés cher 
confrére, si les douleurs que j’éprouve de temps en temps provenoient d’une pierre 
que j’aurois dans la vessie, mais j’ai découvert qu’elles sont produites par une toute 
autre cause.” Personne ne fait des voeux plus ardens que moi pour que vous soyez 
toujours content de votre santé. Faites longtemps le bonheur de |’empire que vous 
avez créé; jouissez de votre ouvrage; continuez d’éclairer le nouveau monde aprés 
avoir éclairé l’ancien, et si vous ne voulez pas venir nous revoir, donnez-nous souvent 
de vos nouvelles, et pensez quelquefois 4 toute l’estime et au tendre respect avec 
lesquels je suis 
Mon trés cher et illustre confrére 
Votre trés humble et trés obéissant serviteur, 


LE CTE. DE BUFFON 
au Jardin du Roi, le 1° janvier 1787.” 


La méme année le naturaliste regoit des académiciens de Philadelphie 
un dipléme de membre correspondant de la Société Philosophique. II 
les remercie dans une lettre trés flatteuse pour eux et pour leur célébre 
président, Benjamin Franklin: 


MESSIEURS, 
Votre ministre plénipotentiaire, Monsieur Jefferson, m’a fait parvenir le dipléme 





7. Louis Dimier, Buffon, Paris, 1919, pp. 195-106. 
. Fay, op. cit., III, 82. 
. Il devait se détromper peu aprés. C’est bien de la pierre qu’il est mort. 
. A la Société Philosophique Américaine, Letters to Dr. Franklin, XXXV, partie 1, 
f° 1. Nous croyons que cette lettre est inédite. 
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par lequel vous avés bien voulu m’honorer du titre de membre de la Société philo- 
sophique de Philadelphie; je suis trés reconnaissant d’une distinction aussi flatteuse 
et je vois d’avance les grands progrés que feront les sciences et la raison, dans un 
Monde nouveau, et au milieu d’une nation heureuse et libre. 

L’homme illustre qui est a la téte de votre société, et dont j’ai vu la signature avec 
un plaisir extréme est l’augure assuré de vos succés, et son immortelle réputation 
donne d’avance le plus grand lustre 4 la compagnie dont je m’honore d’étre membre. 

J'ai l’honneur d’étre avec toute estime et tout respect, 

Messieurs, 
Votre trés humble et trés obéissant serviteur, 
au Jardin du Roi, le 31 mars 1787." Le Cre. DE BUFFON 


Quelques mois plus tard le naturaliste regoit de la part de Franklin 
un joli cadeau. Ce sont deux caisses qui renferment neuf pieds de I’at- 
trapemouche (Dionaea Muscipula) de la Caroline du Nord, plante 
curieuse et rare.** Buffon remercie le bon docteur de ses aimables atten- 
tions dans une lettre qui est, semble-t-il, la derniére qu’il ait adressée a 
son ami: 


au Jardin du Roi, le 18 juillet 1787 
Je vous ai toujours de nouvelles obligations, Monsieur et cher confrére, de ce que 
vous songés quelquefois 4 moi et qu’au milieu de vos grandes occupations” vous 
portés l’attention jusqu’a m’envoyer des graines et des plantes rares pour le Jardin 
du Roi. Je serois bien charmé d’avoir quelques détails sur les progrés de votre nou- 
velle académie 4 laquelle vous avés daigné m’agréger. Je viens de finir mon Histoire 
naturelle des minéraux, et si elle n’avoit pas cet ouvrage, ou qu’il lui en manquat 
quelque volume, je serois trés empressé de les lui offrir. 

Apprenés-moi aussi des nouvelles de votre santé, qui est bien meilleure que la 
mienne. Mes douleurs ne sont pas vives, mais elles sont presque continuelles. Votre 
exemple cependant me fait espérer que cela pourroit se calmer, car l’on m’assure que 
depuis votre retour en Amérique votre santé s’est rétablie, J’aimerois 4 l’apprendre 
par vous méme, et 4 scavoir si vous avés fait quelques remédes particuliers; aucun 
de ceux que j’ai entrepris jusqu’a présent ne m’a réussi, le régime“ adoucissant étant 
absolument le seul qui me convienne. Comme vos conseils ne me seront certaine- 
ment pas inutiles, et que j’ai beaucoup plus de confiance en vous qu’en tous les 
médecins je serois charmé de sgavoir de vous méme quel est le régime ou les remédes 
qui vous ont le mieux réussi.” Recevés d’avance tous mes remerciments, ainsi que 
les sentiments de l’inviolable et tendre attachement avec lequel je serai toute la vie 
votre trés humble et trés obéissant serviteur. 

Le Cre. bE BUFFON 





41. Ibid., dans Letters Acknowledging Election. Nous croyons cette lettre inédite. 

42. Cf. Muséum national d’histoire naturelle de Paris, MS. 310-311, Emploi du temps 
pendant cette 17° quinzaine échue le 25 aot 1787. 

43. Premiére rédaction : obligations. 

44. Premiére rédaction: reméde. 

45. Dans une lettre qu’il adresse au naturaliste le 19 novembre 1787, Franklin indique 
un reméde dont il se sert personnellement. Cf. Smyth, op. cit., IX, 622. 
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P.S. Je fais imprimer dans le moment un traité sur les propriétés et l’usage de 
l’aimant, dans lequel je développe les grands rapports de l’électricité avec le ma- 
gnétisme, et avec l’action des feux souterrains dans les volcans. J’aurai l’honneur de 
[vous] l’envoyer dés qu’il paroitra. Mon ami, Mr. Faujas de Saint-Fond,* qui vous 
est fort attaché, me charge de vous présenter ses hommages.“ 


C’est 1a 4 notre connaissance le dernier souvenir que nous ayons 
gardé des relations de Buffon avec la Société Philosophique Américaine. 
A cette date le naturaliste était un vieillard qui n’avait plus longtemps 
a vivre. La mort l’a emporté le 16 avril 1788, peu de jours aprés qu’il 
eut envoyé a Franklin les 69 volumes de I’édition in-douze de I’ Histoire 
naturelle.** 


2. 


L’ “Académie de Boston” dont Buffon a fait partie s’appelait, et 
s’appelle encore aujourd’hui, l’American Academy of Arts and Sciences.” 
Elle fut fondée en 1780 par les hommes les plus distingués du Massa- 
chusetts. Dés son début elle exerca une forte influence sur la littérature 
et sur les sciences du pays.” Elle ne marqua guére cependant dans la 
vie de Buffon, parce que le sort ne voulut pas qu’il se trouvat parmi ses 
membres un homme capable de jouer, dans le monde intellectuel et 
politique des deux continents, un rdéle d’intermédiaire analogue a celui 
de Franklin. En effet, les relations du naturaliste avec ce groupe de 
savants se réduisent aux formalités de son élection. La lettre par laquelle 
on lui fait part de cet honneur est fort intéressante: 


Cambridge, in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, in America, Feb." 
26, 1782 
Sir, 

Nearly two years ago, this Commonwealth incorporated a literary Society, de- 
nominated the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. By the direction of this 
Academy, I have now, Sir, the honor and pleasure of acquainting you that January 
30, 1782, you were elected a member, by their unanimous suffrage. I am confident, 
Sir, that the Fellows of this Society were happy in having this opportunity of mani- 
festing their high regard for so illustrious a member of the royal Academy of Sci- 
ences of Paris, and a Gentleman so extensively celebrated in the republic of letters, 





46. Barthélemy Faujas de Saint-Fond (1741-1810). 

47. A la Société Philosophique Américaine, Letters to Dr. Franklin, XXXV, partie 2, f° 
93. Cette lettre a été imprimée deux fois en anglais. Cf. Jared Sparks, The Works of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Boston, 1840, X, 312-313; et John Bigelow, The Complete Works of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, New York, 1888, IX, 308-300. 

48. Archives nationales, O* 2126 Etat de la dépense . . . depuis le 1°” janvier jusqu’au 16 
avril . . . 1788. 

49. Son adresse: 28 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

50. Pour histoire de l’académie, voir Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, XI (1888), partie 1, pp. 3-10. 
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and whose name must do honor to every philosophic Society, in whose catalogue it 
is enrolled. 

We are, in this country, young in science, compared with some of the European 
nations; yet, there are not wanting those among us, who are fond of the several 
branches of it, and are disposed to exert themselves, to promote every thing which 
is of general utility. I doubt not, Sir, the American Academy will ever have your 
encouragement, and that of the illustrious Society to which you belong, for which 
our members have the highest regard. We shall be glad to contribute what we can 
to the common stock of improvements; though we are sensible that our offerings 
must be for some time small, compared with those of the learned Societies on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

I have enclosed the Act incorporating the American Academy, by which you will 
see, that it is formed upon a liberal and extensive plan, and is designed to promote 
whatever is useful to mankind. One object of its pursuit is” natural history, in 
which it will find itself happily aided by that work which you, Sir, have published 
upon this subject which must ever be admired by all persons of true taste, and who 
are capable of judging well. 

While I am mentioning this subject, I must acknowledge that it has not been 
greatly pursued among us. But the spirit of attending to the natural history of this 
part of the world seems to be happily rousing, and I hope it will not be long, before 
we shall be able to furnish the public with something in this way. I have a very 
ingenious friend, the Rev*. Mr. Cutler” of Ipswich, about thirty miles from Cam- 
bridge, who is very much engaged in this pursuit, and is well accomplished for it. He 
is a member of the American Academy, and I am persuaded will let nothing be 
wanting, which may be in his power, to promote this very useful branch of science, 
as far as it respects this country. He wrote me a letter upon the subject a few days 
ago, an extract from which I have taken the liberty of enclosing for your perusal. 
You will find by it, Sir, that Mr. Cutler wishes you to honor him with the liberty 
of transmitting some things to you, which he supposes peculiar to this country. The 
extract will show you what he desires, and you will act upon it as you shall think 
proper. 

When you have the opportunity of writing to America, I shall be happy, Sir, to 
have a letter from you, and shall reckon myself highly favored by your commands: 
In the meantime 

I have the honor of being, with sentiments of the highest esteem and respect, Sir, 
your very humble and obedient servant, 

JosepH WILLARD” 
Corresponding Secretary to the 
American Academy of Arts and 

Sciences 

You will excuse, Sir, my writing to you in the English language. I understand the 
French, so as to read your authors with care; but I have never accustomed myself 
to write in that excellent language.” 





51. Premiére rédaction: you will find to be. 

52. Manasseh Cutler (1742-1823), botaniste distingué. 

53. 1738-1804. Il fut depuis 1781 jusqu’é sa mort président de l’Université Harvard. 

54. Muséum national d’histoire naturelle de Paris, MS. 863, papiers de l’abbé Bexon. 
Cette lettre est inédite. 
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Buffon a di répondre 4 la lettre de Joseph Willard, mais ’ Académie 
Américaine des Arts et des Sciences n’a pas conservé sa réponse.” Les 
archives de cette période ont été disséminées par le secrétaire de la 
société, celle-ci n’ayant pas encore de locaux publics. 

Wri F. FALts 


University of Maryland 





55. Qu’il nous soit permis de remercier ici M. Albert Schinz qui, avec son obligeance 
coutumiére, a bien voulu rechercher pour nous—mais en vain—cette réponse 4 Boston. 
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A NEGLECTED PREROMANTIC: 
BILLARDON DE SAUVIGNY 





EpME-Loutis BILLARDON de Sauvigny is an example of the third-rate 
man of letters who, because he crossed the path of certain more dis- 
tinguished contemporaries and because he called attention to himself 
by numerous publications and other means, was well known, if not 
highly esteemed, in his day.* Before the end of his life he had passed 
into a complete oblivion where he has remained to the present time. He 
embarked early upon a literary career and during a long life composed 
numerous works of many types.’ The present study is concerned with 
only one phase of his literary output, namely, those works which entitle 
him to be classed among the so-called preromantic writers of the 
eighteenth century. It will be shown that Sauvigny exemplified two of 
the important manifestations of preromanticism: (1) a Rousseau- 
inspired advocacy of the return to a simpler life and the cultivation of 
homely virtues, and (2) a sincere effort to arouse in his compatriots an 
interest in the past history and customs of their country. These two 
romantic tendencies are sometimes combined in the same work. 

In his earlier career Sauvigny appears to have been not unsympa- 
thetic to the philosophe cause. A time came when, perhaps for reasons 
of expediency, he decided to join the opposite camp, where he distin- 
guished himself particularly by assuming a violently hostile attitude 
towards Voltaire. The determining factor in this change of allegiance 
may have been Sauvigny’s friendship with Rousseau. Just when this 
acquaintanceship was established is uncertain. But Rousseau, in a letter 
written in 1763 apropos of the difficulties that Sauvigny was encoun- 
tering in staging his tragedy La Mort de Socrate, calls the author his 
protégé.* This friendship was certainly never very intimate and un- 





1. Sauvigny was born at La Rochelle in 1736 and died in Paris in 1812. 

2. A definitive bibliography of Sauvigny’s works has not been established. Quérard, in 
La France littéraire, 1, 334-335, attributes 27 publications to him. This list is incomplete, 
especially for the period of the Revolution and later. Sauvigny is also known to be the 
author of a number of works that were not published. 

3. Correspondance générale de J. J. Rousseau, Paris, 1924-34, IX, 160. This tragedy is 
said to have been intended as a defense of Rousseau, whose Emile had just been banned. 
See V. Hallays-Dabot, Histoire de la censure thédtrale en France, Paris, 1862, pp. 
83-84. The Comédie-Frangaise gave precedence to this play over Voltaire’s Socrate, 
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doubtedly meant little to Rousseau, though it appears to have lasted 
for some years.* 

The first literary work of Sauvigny’s that gives indication of Rous- 
seauistic influence is the attractive and well printed little volume which 
bears the title Histoire amoureuse de Pierre Le Long et de sa trés 
honorée Dame Blanche Bazu. Ecritte par iceluy.. We have here one 
type of a form of roman pastiche which had been cultivated since the 
beginning of the eighteenth century and whose vogue had been grad- 
ually increasing. This form of romance drew upon the history and 
manners of the France of bygone days for background and coloring 
and sometimes for a certain amount of factual plot material. It was the 
age of chivalry iu particular, though not exclusively, that attracted 
authors of such works. Literature employing such subject matter came 
to be designated as belonging to the genre troubadour.® Sauvigny was 
following a well-defined current as far as the type of material that he 
was using is concerned. The title page of his story states that the 
narrative was composed by Pierre le Long himself. A preface and a 
note at the end of the text explain that this is a faithful reproduction, 
even to the spelling, of a copy of the original sixteenth-century manu- 
script which had recently been discovered by one of Pierre’s descend- 
ants among his family papers. Such a pretence of authenticity was a 
literary device that had been used more than once and was not intended 
to deceive anyone. In a simple, sentimental, and rather naive story 
Sauvigny relates the difficulties of Pierre le Long in gaining the hand 
of Blanche Bazu. The obstacles in the way of the happy union of the 
couple are caused in part by the machinations of a jealous sister and in 


thereby causing a considerable controversy and definitely establishing the mutual hostility 
of the two authors. On this subject see Giuvres de Voltaire, Paris, 1877-82, XLII, 143, 
146, 483, 400, 500, 516; Grimm, Correspondance littéraire, philosophique et critique, 
Paris, 1877-82, V, 118-119, 284-286; C. Collé, Journal et mémoires, Paris, 1868, II, 
304-305; Bachaumont, Mémoires secrets, London & Amsterdam, 1777-80, I, 57, 95-06, 
I7I, 193, 216-217, 270, 300; Affiches, annonces et avis divers, Paris, 1°* juin 1763, p. 88; 
G. Desnoiresterres, La Comédie satirique au XVIII° siécle, Paris, 1885, pp. 139-140; F. 
Gaiffe, Le Drame en France, Paris, 1910, 164; I. O. Wade, The “Philosophe” in the French 
Drama of the Eighteenth Century, Princeton, 1926, pp. 110, 119-126. In 1767 Sauvigny 
became engaged in a similar controversy over a question of plagiarism involving his tragedy 
Hirza and Voltaire’s Les Scythes. See Grimm, op. cit., VII, 325. 

4. Mme de Genlis, in her Mémoires inédits, Paris, 1825, II, 2, says that Sauvigny “voyait 
quelquefois Rousseau.” She also indicates that it was Sauvigny who made her acquainted 
with Rousseau, thus creating another fervent admirer for the latter. See ibid., pp. 2-5, 
13-18. 

5. London, 1765. The volume has an engraved title page, a frontispiece, 3 vignettes, and 
numerous ornaments, none of them signed. See H. Cohen, Guide de Vamateur des livres 
a gravures du XVIII° siécle, 6° éd., Paris, 1912, col. 148. 

6. For the best account of the genre troubadour, see H. Jacoubet, Le Comte de Tressan 
et les origines du genre troubadour, Paris, 1923, especially Chapter III. 
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part by the extreme virtuousness of Blanche. In this latter respect the 
heroine is worthy to stand beside Bernardin de Saint-Pierre’s Virginie. 
It is in the sentimentality, the large dose of virtuousness, and the sim- 
plicity of the manners presented that the influence of Rousseau is 
evident. 

The source of the story, as the preface indicates, is the incident of 
the Puits d’amour related by G. F. Poullain de Saint-Foix in his Essais 
historiques sur Paris.’ This account of a young man’s jumping into a 
well because his love appears to be unrequited is made the high point 
of the story. 

In order to give an authentic flavor to his narrative Sauvigny clothed 
it in what he alleged to be sixteenth-century French. To the sophisti- 
cated Frenchmen of the eighteenth century their viewx langage had a 
naive charm. Efforts to recapture this naiveté had frequently been 
made in poetry, but Sauvigny seems to have been the first to attempt 
it in prose fiction. This fact gives a certain importance to the story of 
Pierre le Long. The story does have a pleasingly simple style. To 
achieve it Sauvigny did not take Amyot’s translation of Daphnis and 
Chloé for his model, as several of his contemporaries stated.* Rather he 
interspersed in the language of his day a number of archaic forms and 
constructions which along with the simple style produce a certain air 
of quaintness. The manner and spirit of early Renaissance French 
literature are recalled in only the vaguest way,’ but the fact that 
Sauvigny made some attempt to suit the language to the period of his 
story surely marks a step in the development of the use of local color. 
The following extract from the text of the story illustrates what the 
author accomplished in the way of style and language: 

[Pierre and his friend Bazu serenade the latter’s sister Blanche, with whom 
Pierre is in love.] Tout aussy-tét l’ami Bazu se mit 4 luy adresser son parler; mais 
onc ne voulut répondre la douce et cruelle maitresse, et quand luy parle Bazu 
de me permettre retrouver en sa chambre, Blanche retira son beau visage, et poussa 
la fenétre, disant toutefois, “adieu, bon soir.” 

La-dessus se mit 4 me reconforter extrémement |’ami Bazu, en me remémorant les 
douces paroles et l’air de débonnaireté qu’avoit eu Madame, et puis aprés nous 
en retournaémes au Collége, ot nous attendoit le Portier gagné par argent. 

Le lendemain du matin je vois venir Monseigne.r mon pére qui me parla beaucoup 
rudement sur mes folles amours et passions, me représentant que tout cela, qui 
depuis cing ou six jours arrivoit contre moy, étoit preuve de la grande ire du ciel 





7. Found in vol. I, pp. 322-323, of the 3rd edition, London & Paris, 1763-65. 

8. Bachaumont, op. cit., II, 172; Grimm, op. cit., VI, 235. 

9. Grimm took several occasions to point out that a successful imitation of this sort 
required more than a knowledge of orthography and a few “expressions gauloises.” Op. cit., 
VI, 235-236; VII, 188. 
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punisseur, que touttefois n’avois que la potence, ou bien & tauper 4 ce que Justice 
vouloit de moy, et qu’ainsy parloient tous les Juges sur mon sujet, et mémement 
Blanche, laquelle l’avoit prié qu’il vint le me signiffier. 


Scattered through the text are six charming ballades.’® As examples 
of artistic simplicity they are more successful than the prose. This is 
probably because here Sauvigny had numerous models to follow, for 
these ballades are composed in the so-called style marotique which had 
been adapted to many poetic forms since early in the century.’ Marot 
was considered to have been the first to sense the possibilities of the 
genre naif and to have determined its points of perfection. 

This little story of Sauvigny’s enjoyed a moderate success which was 
largely the result of its novel and engaging style. Rousseau is said to 
have taken pleasure in reading it with some of his friends.’* It was not 
unknown to the Comte de Tressan and other romancers who followed. 
It was avowedly imitated in another story of the same type published 
the following year (1766), namely, Mlle de Boismortier’s Histoire de 
Jacques Féru et de valeureuse damoiselle Agathe Mignard, écrite par 
un ami d’iceux. In 1768 and again in 1778 L’Histoire amoureuse de 
Pierre Le Long was republished.* For the third printing the author 
considerably rearranged and augmented his text, adding various minor 
characters and several new episodes. To compliment further Mme de 
Genlis he mentions the Bourg de Genlis (p. 143) and introduces the 
lady herself as the Marquise de Lisois (p. 161). The early years of the 
nineteenth century saw two more editions.** A dramatized version of 
the story, by Landrin, was performed in 1779.”° 

The edition of 1778 just mentioned is chiefly interesting for the long 
Essai sur les progrés de la langue francaise with which it is prefaced. 





10. At the end of the book are printed 17 pages of music for these ballades by the cele- 
brated Philidor. Mme de Genlis may be the victim of a lapse of memory in stating that 
they were set to music by Albanesi (Mémoires, I, 160). 

11. H. Jacoubet, op. cit., pp. 102-104, gives a long list of poems that had been com- 
posed in the style marotique. 

12. See F. Berthoud, Jean-Jacques Rousseau au Val de Travers, Paris, 1881, p. 188. 

13. Under the general title L’Innocence du premier age en France. The title page of the 
last edition incorrectly bears the date 1774. The approbation is dated 26 janvier 1778. 
This edition was reprinted again in Paris in 1795. 

14. Les Amours de Pierre Le Long, etc., Paris, an IV and 1810. 

15. Le Puits d’amours ou Les Amours de Pierre Le Long et de Blanche Bazu, drame 
nouveau, en langue romane, imité du roman de M. de Sauvigny, mélé d’ariettes, mis en 
musique par M. Philidor. Performed at the theatre of the Petits Comédiens du Bois de 
Boulogne, May 1, 1770. See Journal de Paris, 30 avril 1770, p. 484; Bachaumont, op. cit., 
XIV, 40, 43; L. Batcave, Les Petits Comédiens du Roi au Bois de Boulogne, Paris, 1900, 
pp. 23-24. The 1778 edition is also the source of the anonymous La Cour d’amour ou Le 
Couronnement d’Enée et de Bazile, pastorale in one act and in prose. It was published in 
Paris without date. 
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It may be that the acclaim that greeted the attempted archaic style of 
Sauvigny’s story stimulated a curiosity about linguistic development 
that led to the composition of this rapid survey of the history of the 
French language and literature. For the earlier periods the author 
shows considerable naiveté, confused reasoning, and lack of historical 
sense. For example, to explain the origin of the language, he says that 
“les serfs de chaque province avaient sans doute un patois qui différait 
en quelque chose; c’est de leur mélange avec le tudesque, et surtout le 
latin, que s’est formée la langue frangaise.’”** In literature his stand- 
ards of comparison are the classical authors of the seventeenth century, 
which accounts for his inability to appreciate such men as Villon, 
Rabelais, and Ronsard. Whatever be his critical faults, he gives the 
impression of having read widely and of having some acquaintance 
with all the important authors that his country had produced up to 
that time. When he reached the end of his essay he could not refrain 
from concluding with the following appeal, obviously an expression 
of the spirit that was animating him during this period: 

Hommes de lettres, soyons sirs que les meeurs entretiennent la sensibilité et 
ajoutent aux talents; mettons-nous en garde contre notre siécle; n’allons point 
chercher la nature dans le coeur des gens du monde, et la réputation dans les cercles. 
Laissons 4 des hommes blasés leurs expressions forcées et précieuses, qui ressemblent 
a de esprit et qui leur tiennent lieu de chaleur et de sentiment. Voyons au-dela 
du moment. Raisonnons au lieu de persifler; et recueillis en nous-mémes, retournons 
de bonne foi 4 la maniére simple, 4 la candeur, au bon sens de nos péres.*? 


Sauvigny evidently considered his story of Pierre le Long successful 
enough to warrant his writing a series of such tales under the general 
title of L’Innocence du premier age en France. Therefore in 1768 he 
reissued the story as the first volume of this series and followed it very 
shortly with a second volume containing two stories: La Rose ou La 
Féte de Salency and L’Isle d’Ouessant. 

La Rose ou La Féte de Salency, like the other stories, has a founda- 
tion of fact. The basic incident is the “Féte de la rose” held at Salency 
in Picardy. According to legend the festival was originated in the sixth 
century by Saint Médard, bishop of Noyon and native of Salency. 
Each year upon this occasion a sum of money and a crown of roses was 
awarded to the young lady of the village who enjoyed the highest repu- 
tation for virtue. She was then officially the “rosiére” for the year. 
After a long period of abeyance this annual ceremony had recently 


16. Page 4. 
17. Page 24. 
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been revived, being held on June 8, Saint Médard’s Day.”** It was 
attracting much attention and visitors flocked to see it. Sauvigny, upon 
one of his frequent visits to Mme de Genlis’s chateau, had been a 
member of a party which his hostess had organized and taken to witness 
the celebration.” When he published his story he dedicated it to her. 

It was obviously the idea of a reward for virtue that made this 
ceremony appeal to Sauvigny as material for a story. Before considering 
the story, however, let us listen to the exhortation with which it begins: 

Toi, dont la voix ingénue se fait moins entendre sous les lambris dorés que sous 
les toits couverts de chaume! toi, qui m’as fait contempler souvent avec un si tendre 
intérét les travaux et les plaisirs des habitants des campagnes! Viens, 6 touchante 
Sensibilité, campagne de la Candeur et de la Paix! viens, prétes 4 mes écrits ta 


douceur et tes charmes: daignes échauffer mon coeur de ce feu pur et sacré qui 
anima deux amants heureux. 


Around the “Féte de la rose” Sauvigny built a highly sentimental 
little story about the trials of a youth from a neighboring village in 
love with the girl who is being crowned “rosiére” and having to over- 
come the prejudice of the Salenciens against marrying their daughters 
to outsiders. A brief example will indicate the romantic, Rousseauistic 
tone of the story: Basile, the hero, upon being informed by his sweet- 
heart’s father that she does not favor marriage with him, is so moved 
that “il cherchait les foréts solitaires et les collines désertes.” Upon his 
return he discovers the object of his affections trying to trap birds that 
are destroying her garden. “Mais dés qu’il la voit, avec une douceur si 
touchante, caresser et délivrer ces oiseaux, avec quels transports il se 
peint la bonté, la sensibilité d’une Ame si pure! Il semble que son amour 
soit accru. Sa joie est 4 son comble. Il éprouve ces heureux frémisse- 
ments d’un ceeur qui s’attendrit de plaisir et d’admiration. II se laisse 
aller 4 la douce extase qui le ravit. Une source délicieuse de larmes 
coule de ses yeux.’’”° 

In style and language La Rose reflects the influence of the prose 
poem which was having a considerable vogue at this time. Though it 





18. The ceremony has continued to be held down to the present time, now usually taking 
place on the Sunday following Ascension Day. See the Abbé Caudron’s booklet, La Rosiére 
de Salency. Notice historique, Chauny, 1932. 

19. See Mémoires inédits de Mme de Genlis, 1, 247-250.—For contemporary accounts 
of this ceremony as well as notices of Sauvigny’s story, see Année littéraire, 1768, IV, 3-43 
Bachaumont, op. cit., IV, 52; Grimm, op. cit., VITI, 355; X, 400. 

20. Pages 24 and 31.—The story of the “rositre de Salency” was the inspiration for at 
least eight dramatic productions in the eighteenth century and several in the early years 
of the nineteenth. For a list of them, see item 3221 in the Catalogue de la bibliothéque 
dramatique de M. de Soleinne, Paris, 1843-45. A number of these plays were collected 
and published in the Histoire de la rosiére de Salency ou Recueil de pitces tant en prose 
qu’en vers sur la rosiére, Paris & Noyon, 1777. 
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does not claim to be an example of that particular form, it is in its use 
of poetic prose a close approximation, as Professor Mornet has pointed 
out.” 

In the third story of his series, L’Jsle d’Ouessant, which is if anything 
more sentimental than its predecessor, Sauvigny not only gave more 
emphasis to another phase of his master’s preaching, that is, the plea 
for the simple life, but had also apparently become acquainted with the 
ideas of the proponent of another utopian social and political system, 
namely, Morelly. He had learned that the inhabitants of the island of 
Ouessant, near Brest, were still living a simple, pastoral, existence which 
had remained unchanged for some three hundred years. In his own 
words, upon this island “encore a présent la cause des vices et des 
malheurs des hommes, le tien et le mien, le maitre et l’esclave sont des 
noms absolument inconnus.”” In trivial story form he undertook to 
recount how the idyllic existence of these islanders had originated. The 
following extract from his introduction indicates the high purpose that 
inspired Sauvigny to write this story: 

Hommes qui étes assez malheureux pour ne point estimer vos semblables; vous 
qui contestez ce qu’ils font de bien, qui exagérez leurs vices, et regardez leurs 
faiblesses comme autant de crimes, sachez qu’il est encore des peuples sur la terre 
chez qui la vertu sans faste brille de tous ses attraits! Voulez-vous de bonne foi 
connaitre le coeur de homme? Voulez-vous le voir aussi pur qu’il est sorti des 
mains du créateur? C’est 1a qu’il faut l’aller chercher, c’est 14 que vous éprouverez 
combien il est, par sa nature, doux, sensible et bienfaisant. C’est 14 que vous ap- 
prendrez a détester, non cette foule de malheureux, victimes des loix et d’eux- 
mémes, mais le vice tyrannique et les abus barbares de leurs gouvernements. 
Changez les loix de Tunis et d’Alger, vous y ferez naitre des citoyens dignes de 
l’ancienne Rome ou de Sparte, ou méme de I’Isle d’Guessant.** 


It is the latter part of the above paragraph that gives indication of 
familiarity with the communist doctrines of Morelly. In his Code de la 
nature (1755) this reformer had not only offered a defense of “la bonté 
naturelle de l’homme,” but had presented a positive contribution in the 
form of a model code of laws “conforme aux intentions de la nature” 
which would establish a governmental and social organization in which 
economic and social inequality would not exist. In a moment attention 
will be called to another indication that Sauvigny was acquainted with 
Morelly’s writings. 

Both of the stories that have just been discussed fall to some extent 





21. D. Mornet, Le Sentiment de la nature en France, de J. J. Rousseau & Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre, Paris, 1907, p. 415.—Mme de Genlis, in her Mémoires inédits, I, 250, actually 
calls it a “poéme en prose.” 

22. Introduction, p. 55. 

23. Pages 56-57. 
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in the same category with a large number of works of fiction that were 
published during the last decades of the old régime and which represent 
what may be called the gout pastoral. This trend was inspired almost 
solely by the Nouvelle Héloise. The authors who fell under its spell 
presented highly sentimental stories whose characters were influenced 
in various ways by a simple and wholesome environment far from the 
corrupting influences of urban life.” 

Before launching this series Sauvigny had projected his plans far 
enough ahead to include a third volume which was to present a story 
entitled Les Hautponnois ou Les Habitants des Isles Flottantes. The 
sub-title is evidently borrowed from Morelly’s allegorical poem Nau- 
frage des Isles Flottantes (1753). In this work Morelly presented a 
number of ideas on communal existence which he later claimed he 
systematized in the Code de la nature. It was Sauvigny’s intention to 
offer in his story some sort of account of the inhabitants of an isolated 
village in Auvergne whose way of living resembled that of the people 
of Ouessant. Nor was this the limit of his ambition, for in the introduc- 
tion to the second volume and through the columns of the Mercure de 
France and the Année Littéraire he requested that readers having 
knowledge of other communistic settlements in France communicate 
their information to him.** Such an appeal is a common device today, 
but in 1768 it was a novel method of collecting information. For some 
reason Sauvigny never published his third volume. Other interests must 
have taken his attention. During the next five or six years he appears 
to have published nothing of importance. 

When we next consider him as a preromantic, we find that his fervor 
for Rousseau’s doctrines is no longer evident. He is now a purveyor 
of historical information about his own country. As such he reflects a 
trend of interest that had grown to considerable proportions in the 
decade preceding the Revolution and which had been developing in 
the direction of a more exact, less conventional, interpretation of early 
French history. This effort of Sauvigny’s is embodied in his Essais 
historiques sur les maeurs des Francais, ou Traduction abrégée des 
chroniques et autres ouvrages des auteurs contemporains depuis Clovis 
jusqu’d Saint-Louis, the first two volumes of which were published in 
Paris in 1785, in quarto and in octavo editions. It was an ambitious 
project, or at least the author intended to create that impression, for it 
was launched as a subscription edition to appear in 30 fascicules spread 





24. See D. Mornet, op. cit., p. 306 ff. 

25. At least one reply was forthcoming, for a letter was published in the Année Littéraire, 
1768, VI, 248-256, stating that Sauvigny should write “Hautpontois” instead of “Haut- 
ponnois” and giving considerable information about these people. 
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over a period of two and a half years. The king was said to be among 
the subscribers.*° Le Tourneur’s translation of Shakespeare, published 
in a similar manner, may well have suggested this plan to Sauvigny. 

His interest in the past history of France dates back at least to the 
period when he wrote the sentimental stories discussed above. It is 
probable, however, that his investigations of origins in preparing his 
essay on the progress of the French language inspired him with the 
idea for the Essais historiques and that he abandoned his Innocence du 
premier dge series in favor of this new project. His purpose in publish- 
ing the latter is set forth in a plan de l’ouvrage which prefaces the first 
volume and from which the following excerpts are quoted: 

Faire revivre dans notre langue ce que les écrivains de ces temps reculés ont dit 
de notre nation, rapprocher et lier avec art des traits épars, inconnus au plus grand 
nombre des lecteurs, conserver, s’il se peut aux moindres détails, le charme de leur 
naiveté, rajeunir enfin, par une forme plus intéressante, ces vieux monuments de 


nos annales; telle était la tache que je m’étais imposée depuis longtemps; tel est 
l’ouvrage que j’annonce au public. 

J’ai da rendre avec fidelité les faits purement historiques, et j’ai cherché quel- 
quefois 4 faire valoir les détails sans en altérer le fond; ce n’est pas assez pour 
un traducteur d’étre fidéle, il faut encore pour ’honneur méme de l’original, que 
la traduction se fasse lire, et c’est ce que j’ai tenté. 


Sauvigny deemed it appropriate to begin this publication with the life 
and works of Gregory of Tours whom he consider “le pére de notre 
histoire” and “le plus ancien de nos historiens.” Accordingly he starts 
Volume I with a translation of Gregory’s autobiography. There is ample 
evidence that he devoted a great deal of thought and careful effort to 
every phase of this enterprise. The translation in this and the other 
volumes is thoroughly readable and accurate. Probably still mindful 
of the successful style of Pierre Le Long, the translator endeavored to 
render the naive charm mentioned in the quotation above by employing 
a certain number of archaisms.”” Furthermore, he added various kinds 





26. One wonders if the king had actually had his name entered as a subscriber, for on 
July 15, 1785, the Gazette de France published the following statement: “Le sieur de 
Sauvigny, Chevalier de Saint-Louis, censeur royal, a eu l’honneur de présenter au Roi un 
Ouvrage dédié 4 Sa Majesté, ayant pour titre: Essais historiques sur les meeurs des Fran- 
cais, ou Traduction abrégée des Chroniques et autres Ouvrages des Auteurs contemporains, 
depuis Clovis jusqu’d Saint-Louis.” To this announcement is appended the following note: 
“Tl en parait un cahier le 15 de chaque mois, 4 compter du 15 juillet; on paye 6 liv. en 
souscrivant chez l’auteur, rue Saint-Guillaume, vis-a-vis "hétel Mortemart, et le sieur 
Clousier, rue de Sorbonne; 3 liv. en recevant chaque cahier, 4 l’exception des deux derniers. 
Les deux cahiers d’explications des Costumes et des Monuments, 1 liv. chacun.” Statements 
similar to the first one continued to be published in the Gazette, at intervals of from one 
to several months, until the announcement of the presentation of the 73rd to 75th cahiers 
in the issue of July 14, 1780. 

27. The same preoccupation with the “vieux langage” is also shown in a trivial little 
comédie-ballet, Le Manteau de sapience, published in the third volume (1782, but com- 
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of supplementary material with the object of elucidating his subject 
from other sources.”* 

The second volume contains Gregory’s History of the Franks and its 
continuation by Fredegarius.*” This completed what Sauvigny called 
the “partie historique” of his project. 

He continued to issue his translation without interruption. Another 
collection of fascicules was assembled and offered as a third volume, 
bearing the date 1786 and the title Recueil de lettres écrites sous la 
premiére race de nos rois par des personnes considérables, rois, reines, 
grands d’état, papes, évéques, etc.*° These letters are taken from the 
great collection published some years earlier by Dom Martin Bouquet™ 
and, according to Sauvigny, are here presented for the first time in 
French translation. This volume was published only in an octavo for- 
mat.** For financial or other reasons the more pretentious quarto edition 
was abandoned. 

Early in 1788 Sauvigny lost his position as police censor and was 
exiled for approving for publication a book considered to contain sub- 
versive material. The Gazette de France indicates that in May 1789 
he resumed his practice of presenting fascicules of the Essais historiques 
to the king. As already noted, the last such presentation mentioned is 
in the number of this official publication issued on the fateful July 14 
of the same year. Sauvigny took an active part in the Revolution, but he 
also found some time to devote to his translation. For in 1792 he had the 
Essais historiques republished with two new volumes added.** The 
fascicules issued in 1789 must have contained part of the fourth volume 
and it may well be that Sauvigny had completed most of the work on 





nosed earlier) of ‘te. Aprés-Soupers de la société, where Sauvigny presents scenes from the 
age of chivalry in which the language of the characters somewhat resembles that used in 
Pierre Le Long. 

28. For example, the additional material in Volume I consists, in the author’s words, of 

“un examen de la vie de Saint-Grégoire, publié par l’évéque de la Ravalitre; une division 

des Gaules tirée de diverses sources; cing généalogies des rois de France, trés anciennes; 
Epitomes de l’histoire des Francs, par un auteur inconnu et trés ancien; Lacunes des 
épitomes, remplies par la traduction de beaucoup de passages d’auteurs grecs et romains.” 

29. Both volumes contain a large number of engraved illustrations. Some are reproduc- 
tions of Gallo-Roman or Frankish antiquities. Others are imagined illustrations of the 
text. Many of those in the quarto edition are colored, seemingly by hand. The octavo 
edition contains the same engravings all in sepia or black and white. Today the work is 
prized solely for these illustrations. 

30. Paris, 4 l'Imprimerie Polytype; chez Clouzier; et au Bureau des Essais historiques, 
rue du Bacq, no. 196, 1786. Suite des Essais Historiques sur les moeurs des Francais. The 
volume bears the date of the first fascicule. Some of them appear to have been issued in 
1787. 

31. Recueil des historiens des Gaules et de la France (Paris, 1738-52, 8 folio volumes). 

32. In contrast to the previous volumes this one contains but seven, uncolored, illustra- 
tions of personages described in the text. 

33. Paris, Maillard d’Oriville, 1792, 5 octavo volumes. 
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the new volumes during his exile. In the edition of 1792, the first three 
volumes consist of sheets of the octavo editions of 1785 and 1786 with 
new title pages and with an engraving moved from the text to serve as 
frontispiece. Volumes four and five were set up especially for this edi- 
tion, as is shown by a new cutting of the type which shows no long s’s. 

These last two volumes constitute what was probably the most useful 
part of the work. They contain translations of half a dozen ancient 
chronicles, including the celebrated Chronique de Saint-Denis, and also 
“lanalyse chronologique et comparée de cinquante-trois autres chro- 
niques et de deux cent cinquante-cinq vies de saints.” 

From the author’s prefatory note to this edition we learn that these 
five volumes were to be followed by five more, and that the whole work 
was to contain two hundred engravings. But no further additions to it 
ever appeared. 

The Essais historiques are probably the most important of the long 
list of works that came from Sauvigny’s pen. They made easily acces- 
sible a widely scattered mass of historical documents. To be sure the 
original Latin version of most of the documents that Sauvigny translated 
had been republished or was soon to be so. Guizot, Thierry, and other 
erudite nineteenth-century historians of the early period made use of 
these Latin sources, though it is quite possible that on more than one 
occasion they may have been prompted to turn to them by an acquaint- 
ance with the compilation in question. Other writers less sure of their 
Latin or whose scholarly instincts were less highly developed undoubt- 
edly found Sauvigny’s work useful. Professor Chinard has suggested 
to me that Chateaubriand should quite probably be counted among 
these.** There can bé no doubt that for one reason or another the Essais 
historiques were frequently consulted. Certainly the volumes in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale show evidence of having had hard use. In 1843 
the Bulletin du Bibliophile*® could state that “ces essais historiques 
peuvent encore étre consultés avec fruit par les hommes studieux.” 

The foregoing shows conclusively, it is believed, not only that 
Sauvigny produced literary manifestations of preromanticism, but also 
that he had a part in preparing the way for the more scientific approach 
to historical writing which was to be the ideal if not wholly the practice 
of the historians of the Romantic Period. 

C. D. BRENNER 
University of California 





34. The early part of his Histoire de France offers much material that can be found in 
Sauvigny. 
35. Page 277. 








AMPERE AND SAINTE-BEUVE 
THE STUDY OF AN iNFLUENCE 





SAINTE-BEUVE remarked near the end of his career, in 1868: “Je suis 
a certains égards un éléve d’Ampére. Combien n’ai-je point eu a profiter 
de lui.” This acknowledgement of the influence of Jean-Jacques 
Ampére (1800-1864), son of the famous French scientist, is generous 
and interesting but without specifications, and it therefore hardly satis- 
fies the curiosity of close students of French criticism. What evidence 
can be assembled for establishing more definitely the exact relations of 
the two men? 

They first knew each other as members of the Globe coterie which 
was for Sainte-Beuve, to adapt his own genetic method in studying an 
eminent writer, “le premier groupe d’amis et de contemporains dans 
lequel ii s’est trouvé au moment ol son talent a éclaté, a pris corps et 
est devenu adulte.”* Sainte-Beuve was greatly impressed at that time 
by the powers of his friend, if we may judge by what he wrote later of 
Ampére’s trip to Germany in 1827: 

Il ne me semble qu’aucun, en effet, n’était aussi qualifié qu’Ampére pour repré- 


senter avec avantage auprés de Goethe la génération intellectuelle dont il faisait 
partie.® 


In this connection Mott writes: “Thru Ampére . . . Sainte-Beuve was 
brought almost directly under the influence of that great liberator of 
the human spirit, Goethe.’”* 

In 1832, Ampére, who had begun his professorial career in Marseille 
two years earlier, substitutes for Fauriel at the Ecole Normale, giving 
a course on the literature of the Scandinavian countries. We find Sainte- 
Beuve attending Ampére’s lectures and, what is equally important, 
allowing his friend to persuade him to visit the Abbaye-au-Bois. 
Michaut explains: 

Dans ces enthousiasmes dont il était coutumier, Ampére, grand adorateur de 
Mme Récamier, grand admirateur de Chateaubriand, mais, d’autre part, ami 
passionné de Sainte-Beuve, avait voulu unir ses deux affections et rassembler dans 
~ 1, RDM, LXXVIL, 28. 

2. Nouveaux Lundis, Paris, M. Lévy, 1865, III, 21. 


3. RDM, LXXVII, ro. 
4. L. F. Mott, Sainte-Beuve, New York, Appleton, 1925, p. 23. 
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le salon de l’Abbaye-au-Bois les objets de ses diverses tendresses. Aprés de faibles 
objections, Sainte-Beuve s’y laissa reconduire.® 


The young critic “s’y trouva bien vite a son aise.”® His visits become 
more and more frequent, and in 1834, he has the support of the Abbaye 
in his candidacy for the position that Ampére is resigning at the Ecole 
Normale.’ Although Sainte-Beuve was unsuccessful, the efforts of 
Ampére, as well as the correspondence of the two men at the time, give 
evidence of their intimate friendship. Sainte-Beuve writes Ampére as 
follows: 

Tout est bien ici, hors que vous n’y étes pas.® 

Adieu cher ami, revenez-nous bientét, riche de toute cette science si bien 
analysée, que vous nous distribuerez 4 nous tranquillement assis, et qui n’aurons 


qu’a entr’ouvrir la bouche pour nous en nourrir. Adieu, aimez-moi toujours et 
croyez a mon fidéle attachement.® 


Ampére writes to Mme Récamier, referring to “Sainte-Beuve, qui est la 
générosité méme,’”® and later expresses his regret that he has been un- 
able to secure the position for his friend. It was therefore not surprising 
that Sainte-Beuve should dedicate one of his Consolations to Monsieur 
J.-J. Ampére, and that he should include the latter in a small group of 
three or four whom he termed in 1837 his “indispensable conseil.’”™* 

When Ampére assumed his new duties in 1834 at the Collége de 
France, Sainte-Beuve was one of the regular auditors. These courses 
were of lasting influence on the mind of the great critic who, while at 
Lausanne, wrote his friend Labitte: “Je regrette bien le cours d’Ampére 
sur les Troubadours et nos Georgiques de Patin. Enfin l’exil finira.””* 
When finally the exile does end, and Sainte-Beuve returns in 1838 to 
his beloved Paris, “Ampére calls and reports all the gossip of the 
Abbaye-au-Bois, a salon which Sainte-Beuve immediately revisits. . . . 
Meanwhile he resumes his seat at Ampére’s lectures.””* 

These lectures are recalled not infrequently in the Lundis and else- 
where."* Sainte-Beuve also kept his carnet of notes, in which indeed 





5. G. Michaut, Sainte-Beuve avant les Lundis, Paris, A. Fontemoing, 1903, p. 295. 
. Herriot, Mme Récamier et ses Amis, Paris, Payot, 1924, p. 330. 
. Cf. MLN, XLV, 421-433, and Jean Thomas, Sainte-Beuve et l’Ecole Normale, Paris, 
Belles Lettres, 1936. 
8. Correspondance de Sainte-Beuve, Paris, C. Lévy, 1877, I, 23. 
9. Ibid., p. 30. 
. Ampére, Correspondance et Souvenirs, Paris, J. Hetzel, 1875, II, 62. 
11. Sainte-Beuve, Correspondance inédite, Paris, Mercure de France, 1904, p. 39. 
2. Sainte-Beuve, Lettres inédites a C. Labitte, Paris, Champion, 1912. 
3. Mott, op. cit., p. 204. 
. Cf. Causeries du Lundi, Paris, Garnier, 1926, X, 204; XII, 70. Cf. also the foot-notes 
of Sainte-Beuve’s article on Ampére in 1868 (Nouveaux Lundis, XIII) and various refer- 
ences in Mes Poisons. 
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(when did he ever not use his regard scrutateur?) he recorded impres- 
sions not always flattering.*° But as we shall see later the critic was most 
favorably impressed by the subject matter of these lectures and on 
several occasions made use of his notes in some of his own research. 

While extracts from Ampére’s diary of 1838 also point to a relation- 
ship which must have been close,”* in the forties this friendship began to 
cool. Ampére spent less and less time in Paris, going first to Italy, then 
to Greece, Asia Minor, Egypt and America. Sainte-Beuve, one of the 
most sedentary of critics, termed these periodic trips Ampére’s “infi- 
délités 4 son cours au Collége de France.’”’* This, coupled with Sainte- 
Beuve’s breach with the Abbaye-au-Bois, with political differences, new 
friendships, and possibly jealousy, is at least a partial explanation of 
the change in attitude. Whatever the reasons, Sainte-Beuve is quoted as 
having said in 1856: “Bien des choses nous séparent maintenant.”’* 
The fact remains that Sainte-Beuve and Ampére were close friends 
during the earlier years. Writing by the side of Ampére in the Globe 
and the Revue des Deux Mondes, accompanying him regularly to the 
Abbaye-au-Bois, attending and taking notes on his lectures at the Ecole 
Normale and Collége de France, during the formative period of his life, 
Sainte-Beuve could hardly escape being influenced by this man who had 
so much to offer." 

“Comparer, c’est comprendre,” writes Ampére,”® and a brief com- 
parison of the methods of the two critics will aid considerably our study 
of the influence exerted by the lesser known Ampére on his more illus- 
trious contemporary. Michaut cites among other characteristics of 
Sainte-Beuve’s critical method, the poetic quality, the desire to trace 
everything back to its source, the importance of the detail, and the ability 
to group and correlate individuals, eras and ideas, with other individuals, 
eras and ideas, and to see the necessary relationship between them all. 
These characteristics are equally basic for Ampére; and although it 
would be an overstatement to claim originality for the latter, it is true 
that in many cases Sainte-Beuve, when speaking of his own method, 





15. Cf. Mes Poisons, Paris, Plon, 1926, p. 184, and N. Lundis, XIII, 2209. 

16. Cf. Launay, Un Amoureux de Mme Récamier, Paris, Champion, 1927. 

17. N. Lundis, XIII, 2309. 

18. Correspondance et Souvenirs de J.-J. Ampére, II, 284. Letter to Ampére from de 
Tocqueville. 

19. In the same letter (cf. note 18), de Tocqueville also attributes this statement to 
Sainte-Beuve. “Ampére . . . homme qui a le mieux saisi les grandes lois du monde lit- 
téraire.” Cf. also Launay, op. cit., Intro.: “Ampére . . . le merveilleux érudit, le savant 
philologue, le précurseur de Taine.” Mott (op. cit., p. 15) calls Ampére “the best informed 
man in France on foreign literature.” 

20. Ampére, La Gréce, Rome et Dante, Paris, 1865, p. 160. 
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seems to reiterate what Ampére has already stated. A few illustrations 


follow: 
AMPERE 
(1830) 
Un critique, pour étre parfait, devrait 
avoir l’Ame d’un poéte, et la pensée d’un 
philosophe.** 


(1834) 
Comprenons donc le passé.?* 


(1830) 

Il faut chercher a surprendre le secret 
de leur vie dans tout ce qui peut le 
révéler. L’étude de leur tempérament, de 
leur figure méme, de leur éducation, de 
leurs passions, de leurs habitudes; cette 
étude délicate n’est pas moins nécessaire 
que la grande étude des croyances, des 
meeurs et des sentiments de leur temps; 
car ces fils entrent les uns comme les 
autres dans le tissu de leurs composi- 
tions.*5 


SAINTE-BEUVE 
(1840) 
Le poéte sous le critique se retrouve 
et ne fait qu’un avec lui. . . .** 


(1842) 
Sachons donc le passé, sachons-le de 
mieux en mieux, et s’il est permis de le 
dire, de fond en comble.** 


(1862) 

On ne saurait s’y prendre de trop de 
fagons pour connaitre un homme. . 
Que pense-t-il en religion? Comment 
était-il affecté du spectacle de la nature? 
Comment se comportait-il sur l’article 
des femmes? sur l’article de l’argent? 
. . » Quel était son régime, quelle sa 
maniére journaliére de vivre? etc. En- 
fin, quel était son vice ou son faible? 
Tout homme en a un. Aucune des 
réponses & ces questions n’est indiffé- 
rente pour juger l’auteur d’un livre, et le 
livre lui-méme, si ce livre n’est pas un 
traité de géométrie pure.?® 


In a lecture given at the Ecole Normale in 1858 Sainte-Beuve sum- 
marized his position as follows: 

La maniére la plus complete et la plus sire de faire une histoire littéraire générale 
de la France sans omettre aucun des éléments qui la constituent, serait de suivre 


la Mare des Bénédictins, celle de M. Ampére, et qui consiste 4 prendre les choses 
ab ovo dés l’époque latine.?* 


This similarity in method of approach has been noted by students 
of both critics,** and it is interesting that Michaut and Launay suggest, 





21. Mélanges d’histoire littéraire et de littérature, Paris, M. Lévy, 1877 (second edition), 
I, 46. 

22. Portraits Contemporains, Paris, M. Lévy, 1876, III, 363. 

23. Mélanges, etc., I, 125. 

24. Revue de Paris, 1842. 

25. Mélanges, etc., I, 36. 

26. N. Lundis, III, 28. 

27. Premiers Lundis, Paris, M. Lévy, 1875, III, 74. 

28. Cf. Mott, op. cit., p. 26: “Of the four critics named (Rémusat, Magnin, Jouffroy and 
Ampére), the one whose style resembled that of Sainte-Beuve most closely, though still 
some distance off, was Ampére.” 
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the one, Sainte-Beuve, and the other, Ampére, as the precursor of Taine. 
When Sainte-Beuve began his course on Port-Royal at Lausanne, 
Ampére wrote him: 


Quoi que vous en disiez, tout est votre, bien vétre dans vos points de vue. Seule- 
ment, il m’a été bien doux, par moments, de trouver dans la maniére de disposer 
votre sujet, quelque peu d’une méthode semblable [a la mienne]. Cela m’a fait un 
plaisir de vanité et d’amitié tout ensemble, comme si l’on trouvait qu’un ami a pris 
quelque chose de votre accent par un long commerce. N’en prenez pas trop, cher 
Sainte-Beuve; n’emprisonnez pas trop vos ailes diaprées de poéte dans mes étuis de 
critique.?® 


On several occasions Sainte-Beuve acknowledges his debt: 


Sans avoir étudié 4 fond, comme M. Ampeére I’a fait, le quatriéme siécle et ses 
environs, on ne peut pas bien entendre toute une période trés importante de nos 
derniers Ages littéraires, l’époque Louis XIII.*° 

Port-Royal, étudié de prés, m’a appris combien les inductions de M. Ampére 
sont justes, et combien elles établissent les vrais fonds du tableau qui se redeploiera 


a douze cents ans de distance.** 


Various similarities in judgment or treatment are apparent: 


AMPERE 
L’éloge de Trajan par Pline, est le 
modeéle et le type de ces panégyriques 
. il a produit tous les autres comme 
par ricochet.%? 


Je crois qu’il y a grand avantage a 
passer par le dogme pour arriver a 
étude des ouvrages de Pascal. Il faut, 
pour les apprécier, avoir habité le 
monde théologique ot se débattait ce 
puissant esprit.®* 


Montesquieu a dit: “Je termine le 
livre des fiefs 14 ou la plupart des 
auteurs l’ont commencé!” Et a la fin 
de ce livre il s’écrie: “Italiam! Italiam!” 


SAINTE-BEUVE 
Ce panégyrique de Trajan a été 
funeste d’influence; venu 4 l’extrémité 
des siécles brillants et le dernier en vue 
. il a servi de modéle direct 4 toute 
la suite des rhéteurs romains . . . comme 
l’a remarqué M. Ampére.** 


Patience! Ce M. Picoté était néces- 
saire comme point de départ. Sans lui, 
sans cette affaire de sacristie, point de 
Provinciales.*® 


Je me hate vers M. de Saci, qui de- 
vient le personnage indispensable, celui 
qui tient les clefs dans le gouvernement 
de Port-Royal pour toute une longue 





29. Quoted by Sainte-Beuve in Port-Royal, Paris, Hachette, 1888, I, 518. 


30. P. Cont., III, 373. 
31. Ibid., III, 370. 


32. Histoire de la littérature de la France avant le XIII* siécle, Paris, Didier, 1871, I, 200. 


Referred to hereafter as Histoire, etc. 
33. Port-Royal, I, 65. 
34. Histoire, etc., II, 40. 
35. Port-Royal, III, 30. 
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Je n’aurai point la témérité de comparer 


période. Seul, il peut nous conduire par 
mon ceuvre a l’ceuvre immortelle de 


la main 4 Pascal, en nous imposant pa- 


Montesquieu; mais arrivé en finissant, 
au point ol commence d’ordinaire V’his- 
toire de la littérature nationale, je puis 


tience comme il convient, avant d’attein- 
dre 4 ces Provinciales, ou nous aspirons: 
Italiam! Italiam!** 


m’écrier: France! France! 


Leaving the Port-Royal and focusing our attention on certain of the 
Causeries du Lundi, there are additional analogies. In the Premiers 
Lundis, there is a lecture on the Origines de la langue frangaise, deliv- 
ered at the Ecole Normale in 1858. In this lecture the critic borrows 
sometimes verbatim Ampére’s findings. The following examples are 


typical: 


AMPERE 

Mais avant d’étudier cette littérature, 
il faut connaitre la langue dans laquelle 
elle est écrite. . . . Comment s’est-elle 
formée? Comment est-elle née de la dé- 
composition du latin? Quelles lois ont 
présidé a cette décomposition et l’or- 
ganisation nouvelle qui en est sortie? 


. . . Ceux qui bégayérent notre langue 
38 


Au bout de trente ans de professorat, 
Ausone fut appelé a Tréves par |’em- 
pereur Valentinien, qui le chargea de 
l'éducation de son fils, Gratien.*° 


A la téte du petit troupeau était un 
homme, Pothin, disciple de Saint Poly- 
carpe, ce dernier avait vu les apdtres.*? 


Pétrone—s’il est né 4 Marseille (quel- 
ques-uns pensent que Pétrone était de 
Naples), comme on le croit générale- 


SAINTE-BEUVE 

Cependant, nous ne pouvons ouvrir 
tout d’abord ces écrits des XII* et XIII® 
siécles . . . sans nous étre posé plus d’une 
question; sans nous demander d’ou elles 
sortent, elles et la langue qui nous 
semble parfois si heureusement bal- 
butiée.*® 


Ausone, né 4 Bordeaux, ot il pro- 
fessa la rhétorique pendant trente ans, 
puis appelé 4 Tréves par |’empereur 
Valentinien pour étre le précepteur de 
son fils, Gratien.*? 


Le christianisme s’introduisit dans les 
Gaules avec Saint Pothin sorti d’Asie, 
disciple de Saint Polycarpe . . . lequel 
Polycarpe avait vu les apétres.** 


Pétrone enfin, qui est né 4 Marseille, 
s'il n’est pas né & Naples . . . Si l’on 
parcourt toute cette série, Messieurs, on 





36. Histoire, etc., conclusion of III. 


37. Port-Royal, II, 428; conclusion of a chapter. 
38. Histoire de ia formation de la langue frangaise, Paris, Didier, 1871, p. Ix. 


39. Premiers Lundis, III, 73. 
40. Histoire, etc., I, 236. 
41. Premiers Lundis, III, 80. 
42. Histoire, etc., I, 165. 
43. Premiers Lundis, III, 77. 
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ment, il compléte la série que nous 
fournit la Gaule des principaux éléments 
de la littérature romaine.** 


Paulin . . . il naquit 4 Bordeaux, en 
353 dune famille illustre et opulente.*® 


Je ferai pour Sidoine comme j’ai fait 
pour Ausone, qui a plus d’un trait de 
ressemblance avec l’Evéque de Cler- 
mont.*® 


Tout ce qu’on sait de Gallus, c’est 
qu’il imita les poésies grecques de |’Alex- 
andrin Euphorion . . . Il n’en est pas 
moins pardonnable a beaucoup d’éditeurs 


aura 4 peu prés épuisé les noms prin- 
cipaux des Gallo-Romains célébres dans 
les lettres avant l’introduction du chris- 
tianisme dans les Gaules.*® 


Né a Bordeaux, d’une famille illustre 
et opulente . . . Paulin. . . .*7 


Sidoine Apollinaire, évéque et politique 
qui méle un reste d’Ausone 4 la littéra- 
ture chrétienne.*® 


Cornélius Gallus, qui imita Euphorion 

. Gallus n’a rien de commun avec le 
pseudo-Gallus contemporain de Théo- 
doric.* 


d’avoir pu confondre un contemporain 
de Théodoric avec un contemporain 
d’Auguste.*° 


The enumeration might be continued. Sainte-Beuve is obviously using 
Ampére as his guide; and although he has spoken earlier in his lecture 
of the validity of Ampére’s method, we do not get the impression that 
his intention is to quote the latter. 

Articles in which both writers have treated the same subject are 
pertinent here; through them it is possible to see all the more clearly 
similarity of method or of judgement. The articles on Joinville afford 
this opportunity. Ampére, writing in 1844, stresses the fact that Join- 
ville was from Champagne, adding: “En somme, le grand mérite de 
Joinville, c’est la naiveté et la vivacité du récit.”°* Sainte-Beuve also 
notes: “Joinville est champenois, et sa naiveté champenoise se sent 
agréablement dans tout son récit.”** Both writers compare the rela- 
tionship of Joinville and Saint Louis with that of Sully and Henri IV; 
and their conclusions are parallel: 


44, Histoire, etc., I, 162. 
45. Premiers Lundis, III, 76. 
46. Histoire, etc., I, 271. 
. Premiers Lundis, Ill, 81. 
. Histoire, etc., Il, 216. 
. Premiers Lundis, Ill, 83. 
. Histoire, etc., I, 150. 
. Premiers Lundis, III, 75. 
. RDM, February, 1844, pp. 458-4509. 
. Causeries du Lundi, VIII, 522. 
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AMPERE 
Si l’on comparait la chevalerie & un 
grand arbre, Villehardouin en serait la 
racine et le tronc, Joinville la fleur, 
Froissart le feuillage. . . .54 


SAINTE-BEUVE 


Cette race des vieux chrétiens dont 
Joinville est pour nous le rejeton le plus 
fleuri.5® 


The articles on Amyot are dissimilar in tone yet the following pas- 


sages suggest one point of contact: 


L’auteur ancien (Plutarque) et 1’écri- 
vain moderne (Amyot) se sont prété 
mutuellement, l’un la gloire, l’autre la 
popularité.®¢ 


Tel est le lot et le bonheur d’Amyot. 
Il a contribué 4 rendre Plutarque popu- 
laire et Plutarque le lui a rendu en le 
faisant immortel.5* 


Scattered throughout the Causeries, one finds similar passages which 
suggest the influence of Jean-Jacques Ampére. I quote only two addi- 


tional examples: 


Chacun de nous, en s’examinant, trou- 
verait qu’il a une préférence décidée, 
une admiration choisie, pour quelque 
grand homme auquel il aimerait surtout 
a ressembler.** 


Sans doute, en innovant, on court 
risque de s’égarer, mais en copiant on n’a 
pas chance de produire. Tout homme 
qui marche s’expose 4 tomber, mais 
celui qui reste assis est bien sfir de ne 
pas arriver.®° 


Chacun a son idéal dans le passé, et 
la nature, la vocation de chaque esprit ne 
se déclarerait jamais mieux que par le 
choix du personnage qu’on irait d’abord 
chercher si l’on revenait dans un temps 
antérieur.®° 


L’esprit humain ne compte que sous 
un perpétuel aiguillon; le plus grand 
danger pour lui est de devenir stagnant 
et de s’accroupir . . . Au lieu de nous 
asseoir pour toujours, faisons notre 
Paque debout—c’est la loi, c’est la 
marche.*? 


Certain of these similarities may be dismissed as accidents but they 
are far too numerous to be completely accounted for in this manner. 
They support Mott’s remark: “Like other great writers, Sainte-Beuve 
took from others whatever suited him, but modified his borrowings to 
fit his purpose.”* 

I hasten to make the obvious statement that Ampére lacks the divine 
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spark which characterizes Sainte-Beuve’s criticism. The essential differ- 
ences will occur to any one. But despite the contrast that the literary 
oblivion of Jean-Jacques Ampére offers to the ever-increasing glory of 
Sainte-Beuve, the student of the latter must notice Ampére as one of the 
writers who influenced the great critic. Juxtaposition of passages gives 
the story, and throws light on the processes. “Comparer, c’est 
comprendre.” 


MERcER Cook 
Atlanta University 








THE REVUE ANECDOTIQUE AND 
BAUDELAIRE 





THE Revue Anecdotique des Lettres et des Arts, certain contributions 
to which by Baudelaire have already been recognized, was founded 
in April 1855. Appearing bi-monthly in convenient duodecimo, the tiny 
periodical had the avowed purpose of reviving the eighteenth-century 
Nouvelle a la main. The first eight numbers were signed by Louis 
Lacour, L’un des rédacteurs. Beginning with the ninth number (August 
1, 1855), the next seven numbers were signed by Les rédacteurs: 
Lorédan Larchey et Edouard Goepp. The last two numbers of the first 
year were unsigned. 

In 1856, the title was changed to La Revue Anecdotique des Excen- 
tricités Contemporaines and the numbers continued to appear regularly 
and anonymously for the next five years. With the number for January 
15, 1860, the original printers, De Soye et Bouchet, were succeeded by 
Henri Plon. The following year, 1861, brought another change in 
policy: most of the articles were signed individually, L. L ... y, 
E.G...p,L.E...t,J.M...e, etc. The authors of these articles 
were, respectively, Larchey, Goepp, Louis Enault and Jules Malherbe. 
The last three numbers of the same year were signed: Lorédan Larchey, 
le directeur; that of December 15 ended with the following notice: 
“Envoyer désormais a l’adresse de M. Poulet-Malassis, 27, rue Neuve- 
Bréda, tout ce qui regarde l’administration et la rédaction.” 

The new director was a native of Alencon, where his family had been 
in the printing business for many generations. With his brother-in-law, 
de Broise, he had invaded the Parisian market as publisher and retail 
book-dealer. The exquisitely finished work that came from the Alencon 
press and bore the imprint of Poulet-Malassis was meeting the approval 
of informed bibliophiles. Distinguished in content as well as in appear- 
ance, the books published by Poulet-Malassis came from the pens of 
writers like Baudelaire, Champfleury, Cladel, Daudet, Gautier, the Gon- 
court brothers, Banville, Leconte de Lisle and Sainte-Beuve. In spite of 
their literary and typographical excellence, the books did not sell and 
Poulet-Malassis, in desperation, attempted to recoup his losses by lower- 
ing the price and quality of his publications. Finally, as a last resort, 
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he determined to bolster his dwindling sales by the acquisition of the 
Revue Anecdotique, in which the friendly editors had often found space 
for a mention of his press. 

Unfortunately, it was too late to save the publishing house of Poulet- 
Malassis and de Broise, and the latter, the brother-in-law, aware that 
the end was near, left the partnership, relinquishing his rights to the 
book-store and publishing end of the business, but retaining the Alencon 
presses. 

The Revue Anecdotique appeared with perfect regularity until July 
1862, when the printer of that date, Poupart-Davyl, demanded pay- 
ment of his bill and, receiving no satisfaction, had Poulet-Malassis sent 
to debtor’s prison at Clichy. The Revue continued to appear, printed 
by Cosson et Compagnie, although the number for September 1 was 
omitted and finally, after the November 15 number, the Revue Anec- 
dotique was no more. Its irate subscribers were cared for by the pub- 
lisher of La Petite Revue, a former clerk in the book-store of Poulet- 
Malassis, who bought out his former employer’s stock and carried on 
the traditions of the Revue Anecdotique in the new periodical, born 
the same day its predecessor succumbed. La Petite Revue in turn ceased 
to appear in September 1867. 

Baudelaire’s relations with the Revue Anecdotique, for which the 
above gives the background, grew out of his friendship for Poulet- 
Malassis. The earlier references to his work which appeared in its 
pages were indeed far from complimentary. In April 1857, the Revue 
saluted the appearance of the Fleurs du mal with this quatrain: 

Foin de ce Baudelaire aux trompeuses couleurs! 
Il ne tient qu’d demi ses promesses flatieuses. 


Je vois beaucoup de mal dans ses rimes rugueuses, 
Mais j’y découvre peu de fleurs. 


The following number (April 15, 1857) referred to the nine poems 
he had just published in the Revue Frangaise, “vers qui ont au moins 
le mérite de leur bizarrerie,” esteeming the Revue Francaise as “une 
revue soignée, intéressante, bien conduite . . . en dépit de ces ragoits 
a la Pétrus Borel.” 

But in 1858 the editors seem to have revised their opinion of Baude- 
laire, since they express disappointment at not finding his name and 
that of Flaubert in Vapereau’s Dictionnaire des contemporains. Baude- 
laire’s study of Gautier (1859) receives a short but courteous review 
and in February 1860, he is said to be preparing several poems in honor 
of Wagner. In July, his Paradis artificiels receive such good treatment 
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that one suspects that Poulet-Malassis himself may have written this 
review of one of the books his firm has just published. The second 
edition of the Fleurs du mal is greeted as “un événement littéraire” in 
1861, and the other references to Baudelaire during the following 
months clearly indicate that his friend Poulet-Malassis is already dic- 
tating the policy of the periodical that he is about to acquire by 
purchase. 

Under the active editorship of Poulet-Malassis, the policy of anonym- 
ity was followed in the Revue Anecdotique, just as it had been prior 
to the change in direction. It is probable that Malassis himself wrote 
many of the articles and it seems equally likely that Lorédan Larchey 
may have continued to contribute, together with Asselineau, La Fize- 
liére and the other authors who frequented Malassis’ popular literary 
“consulate” in the passage Mireés. 

The full extent of Baudelaire’s own contributions to the Revue 
Anecdotique will remain unknown, unless and until further documents 
relating to his associations with Poulet-Malassis come to light. A copy 
of the entire collection of the Revue was sold with the publisher’s library 
in 1878 and it is barely possible that he may have indicated the author- 
ship of some of the articles. The catalogue of the sale indicates no 
manuscript notes, although it does state that Asselineau and P. Jannet 
were associated with Poulet-Malassis in the duties of editorship. 

Albert de La Fizeliére in his bibliography of Baudelaire’s works, pub- 
lished in 1868, lists as appearing in the Revue Anecdotique a necrological 
notice on Paul de Molénes (March 15, 1862), an article on contempo- 
rary etchers (April 15, 1862) and an analysis of Sainte-Beuve’s article 
in the Constitutionnel (January 15, 1842). Since La Fizeliére was an 
old friend of Baudelaire, whom he had known in the days of the 
Corsaire-Satan (1845-46), we may accept without question his judg- 
ment on the authenticity of these articles. Baudelaire himself verifies 
La Fizeliére in a letter to Sainte-Beuve, in which he confesses having 
written the analysis of the latter’s Constitutionnel article. The article 
on etching later appeared in Le Boulevard, with some changes and over 
Baudelaire’s signature. The article on Paul de Molénes is unquestion- 
ably by Baudelaire and the editors of his @uvres posthumes have in- 
cluded it in the volume which appeared in 1908 (Mercure de France). 

Now in addition to the three articles listed by La Fizeliére, there is at 
least one other which we may safely attribute to Baudelaire, although 
it has never been included in any bibliography of his writings. This 
article appeared, without a title or any mention in the table of contents, 
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at the end of the first number of the Revue Anecdotique under Poulet- 
Malassis’s direction, January 1, 1862. While it is too brief to add much 
lustre to Baudelaire’s reputation, it contains several passages that con- 
firm and clarify his position as an art critic of the first rank. It is repro- 
duced herewith as an interesting and inaccessible rarity: 


Le temps n’est pas éloigné ou on déclarait impossibles les expositions permanentes 
de peinture. M. Martinet a démontré que cet impossible était chose facile. Tous les 
jours l’exposition du boulevard des Italiens recoit des visiteurs, artistes, littérateurs, 
gens du monde, dont le nombre va s’accroissant. Il est maintenant permis de prédire 
a cet établissement une sérieuse prospérité. Mais une des conditions indispensables 
de cette faveur publique était évidemment un choix trés-sévére des objets 4 exposer. 
Cette condition a été accomplie rigoureusement, et c’est & cette rigueur que le public 
doit le plaisir de promener ses yeux sur une série d’ceuvres dont pas une seule, a 
quelque école qu’elle appartienne, ne peut étre classée dans l’ordre du mauvais ou 
méme du médiocre. Le comité qui préside au choix des tableaux a prouvé qu’on 
pouvait aimer tous les genres et ne prendre de chacun que la meilleur part; unir 
l’impartialité la plus large 4 la sévérité la plus minitieuse. Bonne lecgon pour les jurys 
de nos grandes expositions qui ont toujours trouvé le moyen d’étre a la fois scan- 
daleusement indulgents et inutilement injustes. 


Un excellent petit journal est annexé 4 |’Exposition, qui rend compte du mouve- 
ment régulier des tableaux entrants et sortants, comme ces feuilles maritimes qui 
instruisent les intéressés de tout le mouvement quotidien d’un port de mer. 

Dans cette gazette, ot quelquefois des articles traitant de matiéres générales se 
rencontrent 4 cété des articles de circonstance, nous avons remarqué de curieuses 
pages signées de M. Saint-Francois, qui est aussi l’auteur de quelques dessins saisis- 
sants au crayon noir. M. Saint-Francois a un style embrouillé et compliqué comme 
celui d’un homme qui change son outil habituel contre un qui lui est moins familier ; 
mais il a des idées, de vraies idées. Chose rare chez un artiste, il sait penser. 


. 


M. Legros, toujours épris des voluptés Apres de la religion, a fourni deux ma- 
gnifiques tableaux, I’un, qu’on a pu admirer 4 |’Exposition derniére, aux Champs- 
Elysées (les femmes agenouillées devant une croix dans un paysage concentré et 
lumineux); l’autre, une production plus récente, représentant des moines d’Ages 
différents, prosternés devant un livre saint dont ils s’appliquent humblement 4 inter- 
préter certains passages. Ces deux tableaux, dont le dernier fait penser aux plus 
solides compositions espagnoles, sont tout voisins d’une célébre toile de Delacroix, et 


cependant, la-méme, dans ce lieu dangereux, ils vivent de leur vie propre. C’est tout 
dire. 


Nous avons également observé une Jnondation, de M. Eugéne Lavieille, qui 
témoigne, chez cet artiste, d’un progrés assidu, méme aprés ses excellents paysages 
dhiver. M. Lavieille a accompli une tache fort difficile et qui effrayerait méme un 
poéte; il a su exprimer le charme infini, inconscient, et l’immortelle gaité de la 
nature dans ses jeux les plus horribles. Sous ce ciel plombé et gonflé d’eau comme un 
ventre de noyé, une lumiére bizarre se joue avec délices, et les maisons, les fermes, 
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les villas, enfoncées dans le lac jusqu’a moitié, ont l’air de se regarder complaisam- 
ment dans le miroir immobile qui les environne. 


Mais la grande féte dont il faut, aprés M. Delacroix toutefois, remercier M. Mar- 
tinet, c’est le Sardanapale. Bien des fois, mes réves se sont remplis des formes 
magnifiques qui s’agitent dans ce vaste tableau, merveilleux lui-méme comme un 
réve. Le Sardanapale revu, c’est la jeunesse retrouvée. A quelle distance en arriére 
nous rejette la contemplation de cette toile! Epoque merveilleuse ot régnaient en 
commun des artistes tels que Deveria, Gros, Delacroix, Boulanger, Bonnington, etc., 
la grande école romantique, le beau, le joli, le charmant, le sublime! 

Une figure peinte donna-t-elle jamais une idée plus vaste du despote asiatique que 
ce Sardanapale a la barbe noire et tressée, qui meurt sur son bicher, drapé dans ses 
mousselines, avec une attitude de femme? Et tout ce harem de beautés si éclatantes, 
qui pourrait le peindre aujourd-hui avec ce feu, avec cette fraicheur, avec cet en- 
thousiasme poétique? Et tout ce luxe sardanapalesque qui scintille dans l’ameuble- 
ment, dans le vétement, dans les harnais, dans la vaisselle et la bijouterie, qui? qui? 


The reader who is acquainted with Baudelaire’s Curiosités esthétiques 
and his Art romantique will not have failed to recognize at once the 
similarity between the appreciation of Legros, Lavieille and Delacroix 
contained in the above article and that expressed in the art criticism 
collected in those two volumes of his Zuvres completes. It is hardly nec- 
essary to do more than quote the following passage from L’Art roman- 
tique (p. 112, Conard edition) to prove the authorship of the article in 


the Revue Anecdotique: “On se souvient des vigoureuses productions 
de M. Legros, l’Angelus (1859), qui exprimait si bien la dévotion triste 
et résignée des paroisses pauvres; l’Ex-Voto, qu’on a admiré dans un 
Salon plus récent et dont M. Balleroy a fait l’acquisition; un tableau 
de moines agenouillées devant un livre saint comme s’ils en discutaient 
humblement et pieusement Vinterprétation” (italics added). The 
hypothesis of plagiarism in a review edited by Baudelaire’s intimate 
friend and to which Baudelaire contributed is of course completely un- 
tenable. 

The reference to Lavieille in the Revue anecdotique inevitably recalls 
Baudelaire’s “Salon de 1859,” contained in the Curiosités esthétiques 
(p. 338, Conard edition), wherein the following lines occur: “Depuis 
quelques années, les paysagistes ont plus fréquemment appliqué leur 
esprit aux beautés de la saison triste. Mais personne, je crois, ne les 
sent mieux que M. Lavieille. Quelques-uns des effets qu’il a souvent 
rendus me semblent des extraits du bonheur de l’hiver. Dans la tristesse 
de ce paysage . . . il y a une volupté élégiaque irrésistible que connais- 
sent tous les amateurs de promenades solitaires.” 
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Baudelaire’s admiration for Delacroix and the magnificent pages in 
which he defended the painter at a time when his enthusiastic criticism 
found few echos are well known. His especial fondness for Sardanapale 
is demonstrated by three references to that painting in the “Salon de 
1846.” When it was not exposed at the Exposition of 1855, Baudelaire 
expressed his disappointment: “Je suis faché que le Sardanapale n’ait 
pas reparu cette année. On y aurait vu de trés-belles femmes, claires, 
lumineuses, roses, autant qu’il m’en souvient du moins. Sardanapale 
lui-méme était beau, comme une femme” (Curiosités esthétiques, p. 247, 
Conard edition; italics added). 

There is hardly a significant passage in the article that cannot be 
matched with an equivalent quotation taken from the poet-critic’s ac- 
cepted works. The total evidence, I believe, amply justifies the accept- 
ance of this anonymous contribution to the Revue Anecdotique as from 
the pen of Baudelaire.’ 

W. T. BANDy 
University of Wisconsin 





1. Probably Baudelaire’s share in the Revue Anecdotique is not fully represented by 
the three articles already known and the fourth here revealed. I have wished to limit 
myself to what seems a clear case. Those interested in the possible identification of other 
uncollected Baudelaire items will do well to consult the Revue Anecdotique for the fol- 
lowing articles that appeared during the year 1862: “L’anniversaire de la mort de Murger” 
(February 15); “Antoine Fauchery” (February 15); “Histoire de l’Opéra de la Reine de 
Saba” (March 1); “Le Cotillon dans les salons et au Vaudeville” (April 1); “Explication 
d’une estampe énigmatique” (May 1) ; “Un bal ot on ne danse pas” (March 15). 








ZEBRA, CEBRA 





DESIGNA este nombre dos especies de animales: uno bien conocido que 
vive en el Africa y otro que vivid en Espafia, hoy desparecido. En 
general se cree que se trata de dos nombres distintos que coinciden 
por azar en su forma. 

El animal que existié en toda la Peninsula Ibérica aparece llamado 
en Portugal zebro, y en Espafia zebro, zebra, enzebro, enzebra, ezebra, 
azebra. No era el ciervo, como alguien ha creido, sino el onagro o el 
asno salvaje, segin ha probado ampliamente A. Castro.’ Alfonso el 
Sabio afirma esto en su General Estoria: “onager dezimos nos que es en 
la nuestra lengua por asno montes o por enzebro”; las Biblias roman- 
ceadas en el siglo XIII nos lo aseguran también, traduciendo el onagrum 
de la Vulgata (Job xxxrx, 5) ora por zebro ora por anso salvage; 
unos glosarios del siglo XIV interpretan onager ya por enzebra, ya por 
asno montés.* El Fuero de Cuenca nombra al encebro, y el Fuero de 
Plasencia ala zebra, entre los animales que se cazan; el Fuero de Sala- 
manca habla del cuero “de mulo o de cavallo . . . o de z[e]vra” con que 
se forraban los escudos. Nebrija en su Diccionario de 1492, pone “zebra, 


animal conocido; mula siria.” Todavia en los primeros afios del siglo 
XVI Juan de Padilla, el Cartujano, tenia la caza de este animal como 
cosa tan conocida, que saca de ella una comparacién poética, cuando ve 
en el purgatorio unas almas homicidas:* 


asi nos pasaron delante bramantes 

unas amargas personas, heridas 

con armas de fuego cruel encendidas ; 

sus trancos y pasos asi festinantes 

como las cebras por llano corridas. 
Y bien como vemos que muchas vegadas, 

aunque corridas, se paran mirando 

a los cazadores, que van ya callando 

a causa que sean mas presto cazadas, 

asi nos giraron sus caras cuitadas 

y se detuvieron en si razonantes. 





1. Revista de Filologia Espatola, XV (1928), 173 ss. En este fundamental articulo de 
A. Castro hallara el lector la indicacién bibliografica de los pasajes que a continuacion 
cito sumariamente. 

2. A. Castro, Glosarios latino-espanoles, Anejo XXII de la Revista de Filologia Espajiola, 
Madrid, 1936, p. 257. 

3. Triunfos de los Apdstoles, V°, 7°, 2° (Nueva Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles, XIX, 
361). 
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Por estos versos se ve que todavia a comienzos del siglo XVI se conocian 
en Andalucia zebras en rebafio; lo mismo que en el siglo XII, cuando 
el mistico murciano Abenarabi nos habla de un rebafio de asnos mon- 
teses que encontré entre Carmona y Palma. También en la parte de 
Levante el animal era conocido a fines del siglo XV, segan nos ha mos- 
trado Leo Spitzer.‘ Jacme Roig en su Spill (cuyo MS. tnico es de 
1492) califica a las mujeres de “corrents atzebres,” en las cuales no 
hay nada bueno sino la piel; y en Lo proces de les olives, texto valen- 
ciano de 1496, se habla también de la mujer que se apresura para llegar 
antes de que se acabe la misa: “mes corre qu’enzebra.” 

Durante el siglo XVI el animal acaba de extinguirse rapidamente. En 
1611 Covarrubias ya no conoce mas zebra que la exética: “criase en 
Africa, y asi su nombre es arabigo”; afiadiendo, afios después: “en 
nuestros tiempos han traido a Espafia de Africa los dichos animales,” 
y cita como zebra famosa “la que todos vimos en Madrid, en las caba- 
llerizas del rey nuestro sefior.” 

El nombre del animal indigena sobrevive en la toponimia. Cebrero, 
Acibreira, Acibreiros, Cebral en Galicia; Cebreros en Avila, Cebrones 
en Leén, Encebrico y Encebros en Albacete, Encebras en Alicante; 
Zebro, Azibrai, Azibreira, etc., en Portugal. 

Por esta abundante repeticién del nombre en la toponimia, A. Castro, 
aunque duda si el animal fué traido a Espafia por los arabes, no se in- 
clina, con razOn, a pensar en una etimologia arabe: “lo mas verosimil 
es que se trate de un vocablo prelatino.” 

El caso es que ya en el siglo XVI Marineo Siculo, hablando de la 
zebra, pens6 en la fabula de la antigiiedad, relativa a los potros engen- 
drados por el viento céfiro; pero esto parece una leyenda etimoldgica 
inatendible, y no ha sido tenido en cuenta. 

Sin embargo, ahi hallamos la verdadera etimologia. Fonéticamente 
es intachable: z € p h y r u debe dar en gallego-portugés zév(e)ro; 
y semanticamente esta derivacién responde claramente al mito zoolégico 
de las yeguas que concebian del viento. 

Ya en la Iliada (xvi, 148-151) se dice que los veloces caballos de 
Automedonte habian sido engendrados por el viento zéfiro (Zegipe 
dvs) y otro testimonio mas preciso hallamos en el pasaje de Virgilio,” 
donde describes las yeguas en celo: 

Ore omnes versae in Zephyrum stant rupibus altis, 
Exceptantque levis auras; et saepe sine ullis 
Conjugiis, vento gravidae, mirabile dictu . . . 





4. Revista de Filologia Espatiola, XV (1928), 375. 
5. Georgicon, III, 273. 
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Plinio® sefiala en la peninsula Hispana la region de Lisboa como notable 
porque sus yeguas conciben del viento; da a éste el nombre latino 
Favonius (“el fecundador”); pero en diferentes pasajes designa con 
su nombre griego, Zephyrus, al viento que trae la primavera y que 
fecunda los frutos, al aura generadora (que Villegas llam6 “vital aliento 
de la madre Venus, céfiro blando”). En otro lugar, VIII, 67, Plinio 
amplia la noticia, diciéndonos que los potros engendrados por el Favonio 
son velocisimos, pero que no viven mas de tres afios: “Constat in Lusi- 
tania, circa Olisiponem oppidum et Tagum amnem, equas Favonio 
flante obversas animalem concipere spiritum, idque partum fieri et gigni 
pernicissimum ita; sed triennium vitae non excedere.” 

Columela’ nos habla también de esta concepcién prodigiosa con el 
parto que no sobrevive al tercer afio, localizandonosla “en Espafia, en el 
promontorio Sacro, que entra en el océano por occidente,” es decir en 
el cabo de San Vicente en el Algarve. Por otra parte, Plinio mismo 
(X, 60) nos hace saber que el nombre del Zephyro se aplicaba a algun 
fruto de la fecundacién aérea, pues dice Ilamarse Zephyria los huevos 
estériles o hueros que se creian engendrados por el viento* los cuales 
aun hoy se llaman en Galicia céfiros.° Nada extrafio es, pues, que 
aquellos potros, rapidisimos como el viento y de vida corta, fuesen 
llamados ze phyros > zevros. 

Ademas, el ser mas famosas que ningunas las yeguas lusitanas de 
Lisboa o del Algarve, nos da razon del caracter dialectal del oeste que 
tiene la forma zevro, zevra, sin la diptongacién que debiera tener, a 
haber sido palabra nacida en Castilla. El nombre fué ideado en Lusitania 
y de alli se difundié por toda la Peninsula. 

Una segunda cuestién es la etimologia del nombre zebra (inglés 
zebra, francés zébre, ital. zebra) cuando designa al animal africano. Se 
tiene comunmente este nombre por derivado de un idioma del Congo. 
Ya se encuentra esa opinion en Le Voyage de Villustre seigneur Fr. 
Drach, Paris 1641 (primera edicién 1627): “un animal que ces peuples 
appellent zébre,” y J. Ludolf en su Historia Aethiopica® afirma lo 
mismo: “pulchritudine omnia totius orbis quadrupedia praecellit zecora, 
Congensibus zebra dicta.” Especialmente nos interesa John Barbot, 
A Description of the Coast of Guinea, London, 1732, quien describiendo 





6. Nat. Hist., IV, 35. 

7. De re rustica, VI, 27. 

8. Quidam et vento putant ea [ova] generari, qua de causa zephyria appellant. 

9. L. Spitzer, en Neuphilol. Mitteilungen XXII, 121, citando el pasaje de Plinio, aduce el 
nombre de céfiros, que da el Dicc. gallego de Cuveiro Pifiol, y compara con el aleman 
windei y con el inglés windegg. 

10. Frankfurt, 1681, I, 10. 
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la colonia portuguesa del reino del Congo, dice (pag. 486 b): “There 
breeds in the woods another creature, seldom to be found elsewhere; 
they call it zebra, in shape like a mule. . . . ” Y prosigue advirtiendo 
que la zebra no es domesticable, pues aunque los portugueses cuentan 
que enviaron unas al rey de Portugal y las hicieron tirar de un coche, 
esto sin duda es fabula. Podiamos seguir citando autores que dan 
zebra como voz del Congo, hasta el Diccionario de Littré, o el inglés, 
editado por Murray, o el de la Academia Espafola. 

Faltaba la averiguaci6n indispensable de buscar la voz en los idiomas 
africanos. Esto se ocurrié a la diligencia del Dr. F. Ortiz,"’ quien cree 
hallar en un idioma bantu el mismo nombre, y cita en el Africa Oriental 
en el Nordeste del Nyasa el nombre isend-zewere. Pero la semejanza 
del vocablo resulta de descomponer asi la palabra, que no parece ser 
compuesta, sino simple, con un prefijo 7-, segin la pone H. Johnston” 
entre otros muchos nombres del mismo animal usados en varios dia- 
lectos al Nordeste del Nyasa: i-sendzewere, bori, c-apinda, m-sami, 
u-jiga, u-corwa (p. 215). En los dialectos del sur del Congo la zebra se 
llama n-golo, m-biji (p. 404), n-tolw (p. 420), sin que aparezca alli 
nada semejante a zebra, que justifique la imponente unanimidad de 
cuantos tratan del referido nombre como derivado de una lengua del 
Congo. En los lenguajes Wunyamwezi, la zebra es n-zowe, n-dulu 
(p. 93), y asi, por todas las regiones bantis, nombres muy dife- 
rentes; pero nunca zebra. 

Ultimamente R. Loewe” sin dar importancia al hecho de que falte 
la voz en los diccionarios modernos de los idiomas bantts, porque el 
animal ha desaparecido en muchas partes del continente africano, se 
inclina a conjeturar que la voz proviene del dialecto bunda (Angola), en 
cuyo territorio hay una subespecie del animal que no ocurre en otras 
partes. 

Pero es bien raro que, conservandose el animal en el pais bunda, no 
se pueda documentar alli la voz en la lengua indigena, y por todo esto 
no me parece razonable dudar que fuesen los portugueses o los negros 
aportuguesados los que dijeron a los exploradores como Barbot el 
nombre y costumbres del animal, y que fuesen los portugueses quienes 
llamaron zebra al equino salvaje que hallaron en el Congo, semejante 
a las zebras salvajes de Portugal. El animal africano, para mi, 
debe sin duda su nombre a la fabula de la fecundacién por el zephyro 





11. Glosario de Afronegrismos, p. 113. 
12. A Comparative Study of the Bantu and Semi-Bantu Languages, Oxford, 1910. 


13. “Uber einige europiische Worter exotischer Herkunft,” en Zeitschrift fiir vergleich- 
ende Wortforschung, LXI (1934), 114-1109. 
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de las yeguas lusitanas. No hallo razon alguna para creer que el nombre 
zebra aplicado a un equino salvaje de Espafia y Portugal sea distinto 
del mismo nombre aplicado a otro equino salvaje del Africa portuguesa 
e importado a Europa por los portugueses hacia 1600. Ejemplos abun- 
dantes tenemos de nombres espafioles aplicados a animales y frutos de 
América bastante menos semejantes a los de Espafia que las dos zebras 
de que tratamos. 


RAMON MENENDEZ PIDAL 
Universidad de Madrid 
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Two Old French Poems on Saint Thibaut. Edited by RAyYMonpD THOMPSON 

Hitt. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1936. Pp. vii + 182. 

Professor Hill has edited with great care the two poems on Saint Thibaut 
both preserved in a single manuscript of the late thirteenth century (Biblio- 
théque Nationale, fonds francais 24870). The first, an épitre farcie of 398 
octosyllabics in rhymed couplets, is by an unknown author who, to judge 
by the linguistic evidence, wrote in the “literary language current in Central 
France at the beginning of the 13th century.” The second poem—the life, 
miracles and translation of Saint Thibaut—of 1058 alexandrines in mono- 
rhymed laisses (frequently of only four verses) is signed Guillermus de Oye, 
vicar of the church of Saint Mary at Tremblins, and is dated July, 1267. 
Guided by the fact that the language of the author points to the southwestern 
part of Burgundy, the editor, eliminating several localities with similar place- 
names, identifies Oye as Oyé near Semur-en-Brionnais and the church as 
Notre-Dame-de-Trambly, canton de Matour (25 kil. east of Oyé). 

The present study improves on that of Miss Manning,’ who had previously 
edited the second of the two poems, appending a transcription of the first. 
Emendations in the text of Poem 1 are based upon the Latin source which 
Professor Hill located in the Municipal Library of Alengon (Codex 10), and 
which he now publishes. The Latin proved to be a most valuable guide. In 
fact Guillermus follows this source so closely that he appears to be more a 
“chronicler in rhyme than a poet.” 

Both texts are presented with but few departures from the manuscript read- 
ing, and these are in accord with accepted practice. An exhaustive study is 
made of the language of the authors and the Burgundian scribe, and of the 
versification. Copious notes and an excellent glossary are provided. Professor 
Hill has in preparation a collection of unpublished épitres farcies and a study of 
the genre. 

Lawton P. G. PeckHAM 
Brown University 





Gustav Groébers Geschichte der mittelfranzésischen Literatur. I]. Vers- und 
Prosadichtung des 15. Jahrhunderts. (Second Edition). Von STEFAN Horer. 
Berlin and Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1937. Pp. 313. 

Gréber’s monumental Grundriss der romanischen Philologie has been en- 


1. La Vie de Saint Thibaut, An Old French Poem of the Thirteenth Century. Edited by 
Helen Eastman Manning. New York, Publications of the Institute of French Studies, 1929. 
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riched by a new volume, dealing with the second half of the Middle French 
period. Its compiler is Stefan Hofer, whose earlier work’ in this series will 
be favorably remembered. 

The general plan of the new volume is the same. The literary production 
of the century is catalogued by subjects and genres rather than by authors. 
This is a somewhat inconvenient arrangement, necessitating a perusal of 
different sections of the work in connection with a single author; but it is 
probably the lesser of two evils and is, above all, in accordance with tradition. 

After a historical survey which is fairly accurate but excessively brief, the 
lyric poets are presented: Christine de Pisan, Alain Chartier and Charles 
d’Orléans and his court are discussed at length. Among satirical poets, Villon, 
Baude and Coquillart are stressed. Chapters are devoted to the Pwis, the song, 
didactic and moral poetry, anonymous literature of all descriptions, historical 
poetry, epic poetry, didactic prose, translations and historical prose, the 
novel, the short story and the Burgundian writers, with emphasis upon the 
Grands Rhétoriqueurs. A brief account of the growing force of Humanism 
in France and an excellent fifty-page bibliography complete the work. 

The method of presentation is frequently descriptive and episodical rather 
than critical. This is in part a blessing, and tends to make the work an excellent 
one for purposes of reference and instruction; on the other hand, extreme ob- 
jectivity, avoidance of controversial points and over-conciseness in the literary 
field may have their drawbacks. 

In his historical interpretation of the century (page 1), the author remarks 
upon the growing effects on French literature of the Italian Renaissance; one 
looks in vain, however, for a development of this theme in his subsequent 
description of the spiritual life of fifteenth-century France, save for a short 
and restrictive paragraph (pages 4-5). An attempt at compensation is made 
in the closing chapter on Humanism, but while, on the one hand, it seems 
that the two topics should have been treated in closer connection, possibly 
in a common chapter at the beginning of the work, there are also certain 
purely historical factors which the author overlooks and which may shed con- 
siderable light upon literary and spiritual development. To cite one instance, 
no mention is made of the influence exerted upon the French court by the 
marriage of Valentina Visconti to Louis d’Orléans; yet this is a fruitful topic 
which deserves greater attention and investigation than it receives in the 
present work.* 

While we heartily concur with the author’s description of Christine de Pisan 
as a forerunner of feminism (page 19 f.), we wonder whether he stresses as 





1. Vers- und Prosadichtung des 14. Jahrhunderts, Drama des 14. und 15. Jahrhunderts, 
1933. 

2. Emile Collas, Valentine de Milan, duchesse d’Orléans, Paris, 1911, Ch. III, VI; A. 
Coville, “Valentine Visconti et Charles d’Orléans,” in Journal des Savants, XII (1914), 
15-26, 58-74; A. M. Rossi-Marsigli, “Valentina Visconti, duchessa d’Orléans, e i suoi 
tempi,” in Rassegna Nazionale, CXCVIII (Jul. 1, 1914), 46-62. 
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he should the mighty influence which the culture from beyond the Alps exerted 
upon her work.* 

A criticism of a more general nature may be offered in connection with the 
author’s disregard of the feeling of class consciousness as reflected in the 
literature of the period.* Even if we agree with the author’s statement (page 
43) that Chartier considers social differences as just and divinely established, 
nevertheless the mere fact that such differences are discussed is, to our mind, 
indicative of a questioning attitude and of a growing feeling of unrest and 
dissatisfaction with the social order. Surely the statements that Chartier puts 
in the peasant’s mouth in his Quadrilogue Invectif,® even if not interpreted 
as a reflection of the writer’s own sentiments, point to the trend of the times. 
Villon’s “de povre et de petite extrace” and subsequent lines are far more 
subtle and less definitely pointed, but they, too, seem to betoken a feeling 
of class, a disguised longing for social and economic equality. And the ex- 
amples could be multiplied. 

Side by side with class feeling, there is another characteristic of fifteenth- 
century literature which the author rightly emphasizes (pages 76-77, 103, 113- 
117, 212), but fails to interpret. The sense of the horror and inevitability of 
death, so masterfully depicted by Villon and his contemporaries, may in part 
be due to the instability of the social order and to the long and cruel wars that 
ravaged France at this period. But similar social conditions had been prevalent 
throughout the Middle Ages without bringing about a triumph of pessimism in 
literature. The loss of the religious sense of earlier centuries, together with the 
fact that Humanism and its zest for the life of this world had not yet fully 
triumphed, appears to afford a safer explanation of this as well as of the 
preceding phenomenon. The medieval ideal of other-worldliness is at its lowest 
ebb in the fifteenth century; the new ideals of religious revival, as embodied in 
the Reformation, and of pagan enjoyment of this life, as advocated by the for- 
eign Humanists, have not yet risen or fully spread; the result is a questioning 
attitude, a pessimistic outlook on life and death, coupled with a rising sentiment 
of desire for this world’s blessings on the part of all social classes alike. The 
author’s bibliography for the genre macabre might be enriched by reference 
to an important article on this subject.® 


3. Paget Toynbee, “Two References to Dante in Early French Literature,” in Dante 
Studies and Researches, London, 1902, pp. 260-262; Maria Merkel, “Le Chemin de long 
estude, primo tentativo di imitazione dantesca in Francia,” in Rassegna Nazionale, XLIII, 
II S., XXXII (Apr. 1, 1921), 189-211; (Apr. 16), 243-258; M. E. Temple, “Paraphrasing 
in the Livre de paix of Christine de Pisan of the Paradiso, m-v,” in PMLA, XXXVII 
(1922), 182-186; Jean Longnon, “Une femme de lettres au XV* Sitcle: Christine de 
Pisan,” in Revue Critique des Idées et des Livres, XXI (May 25, 1913), 431-442; Dora 
Melegari, “Un’italiana in Francia,” in Nuova Antologia, Apr. 16, 1914, pp. 630-640. 

4. Ruth Mohl, The Three Estates in Medieval and Renaissance Literature, New York, 
1933. 

5. “Ilz vivent de moy et je meur pour eulx” ; “par desespoir laissier mon estat pour faire 
comme ceulx qui ma despoille enrichit”—Quadrilogue invectif, 18. 

6. Giulio Bertoni, “I tre morti e i tre vivi e la danza macabra,” in Nuova Antologia, 
Aug. 16, 1015, pp. 542-552. 
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Jacques Milet, whom the author had rather briefly discussed in his earlier 
volume,’ receives little attention here (page 71); in his works the author could 
have found a considerable infiltration* of the Humanism which is not every- 
where accorded the importance it deserves. Louis de Beauveau, another some- 
what neglected author (pages 72, 124) would also be in a position to afford 
information on this subject;® while Robert Gaguin, whose eminent position 
as a Humanist is recognized (page 233 f.) is worthy of a more extensive 
bibliography.”° 

Short shrift, with some measure of justification, is given the epic poetry 
of the period (page 126); still, a somewhat fuller discussion of the fifteenth- 
century renderings of Garin de Monglane and the Huon Cycle, in relation 
with earlier versions and with the twelfth- and thirteenth-century originals, 
would have been appreciated by those interested in the fortunes of the Chan- 
son de Geste. 

Humanistic translators are not always granted their just deserts. Guillaume 
Tardif, for example, is mentioned (page 236) as the translator of Poggio’s 
Facetiae, but not of the fables of Poggio’s arch-enemy, Lorenzo Valla.** One 
important addition could be made to the bibliography concerning the Chaste- 
laine de Vergy.’* Questions of disputed authorship, as in the Cent nouvelles 
nouvelles (page 175), might be more extensively treated, even in a work of this 
type, particularly when they are interrelated with deeper underlying problems 
of derivation and sources;** for even if we dismiss as insoluble the question of 
whether the Nouvelles were the work of La Sale, of Philippe de Vigneulles or 
of a group of courtiers, the problem still persists whether they were primarily 
inspired by the Fabliaux or by the tales of Boccaccio and Poggio. 

Insufficient also appears to us the amount of information presented on the 
state of Greek studies in France during the period in question. Reference is 
made (page 226) to the first translation of Xenophon’s Cyropaedia, to Greek 
studies at the University of Paris (page 228), to certain Greek teachers in 
France (page 233); the problem of Greek culture in France at this period, how- 
ever, is not presented in its entirety, or in its intrinsic relation with the human- 
istic studies that came to France from Italy. Yet it is an essential problem, 
if not for the literature of the fifteenth century, at least for the impulse given 





7. Op. cit., pp. 175, 227, 236. 

8. Antoine Thomas, “Jacques Milet et les humanistes italiens,” in Studi Medievali, I 
(1904-5), 263-270. 

9. F. Marletta, “Louis de Beauveau ed il Boccaccio,” in Rassegna di Studi Francesi, 
I (1923), 83-88. 

10. Francesco Flamini, “Roberto Gaguin e l’umanesimo italiano,” in Atti del R. Istituto 
Veneto, LXIV (1904-5), P. II, 1-12. 

11. Sigmund Scholl, Guillaume Tardif und seine franzdsische Ubersetzung der Fabeln 
des Laurentius Valla, Kempten, 1903. 

12. Emil Lorenz, Die Kastellanin von Vergy, Halle, 1900. 

13. Chas. H. Livingston, “Les Cent nouvelles nouvelles de Philippe de Vigneulles,” in 
Revue du Seiziéme Siécle, X (1923), 159-203; Chas. H. Livingston, “Decameron, vm, 2: 
Earliest French Imitations,” in MP, XXII (1924), 35-43. 
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the French Renaissance in the period immediately following. Perusal of an 
article dealing specifically with this topic’* will serve to fill the gap. 

It may be stated by way of general conclusion that the author, who 
has given evidence in this, as well as in his earlier work, of painstaking atten- 
tion to facts and details, has presented us with abundant direct material, with 
carefully wrought histories of individual authors and descriptions of indi- 
vidual works, and with a rich bibliography, which make both his volumes 
indispensable works of reference. The critical and broadly cultural side of 
his work leaves something to be desired. 


Mario A. PEI 
Columbia University 





The Imitations of “Don Quixote” in the Spanish Drama. By Grecory GoucH 
LaGronE. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1937. Pp. vii + 145. 
The lack of a complete or systematic study of Cervantes’ influence on 

Spanish drama has constituted an almost inexplicable lacuna in the history 

of Spanish literature. That this extensive field has so long remained uncul- 

tivated and indeed unsurveyed, despite the wealth of attention devoted to 
other aspects of Cervantes’ work, may be largely attributed, one suspects, 
to the distressingly mediocre quality of the plays involved. In themselves, 
these pieces are generally far from alluring. Scarcely a dozen display any 
genuine literary merit. The rest do not rise above such unpretentiously self- 
damning subtitles as boceto lirico, cuadro escénico, apropédsito, funcién de gala, 
zarzuela fantdstica, pieza lirico-bufa, capricho cémico, rapsodia sobre temas 

. , jueguete cémico, or, more ambitiously, adaptacidn episddico-sintética. The 
closing lines of Moles y Casas’ Sancho Panza apply to almost all: “. . . si sil- 
bais, sera al autor; si aplaudis, al gran Cervantes.” Yet the question of the 
extent to which Don Quijote has successively affected the Spanish dramatists 
of his own and the following centuries is none the less interesting and important. 

Mr. LaGrone’s streamlined study is therefore welcome on several accounts. 

Though necessarily more a compilation than a presentation of original dis- 

coveries, and so more synthetic than analytic, it partially fills a conspicuous 

gap, and accomplishes its wisely restricted purpose with such thoroughness and 
tact, and with such an admirably balanced sense of values, that subsequent 
investigators into the more intangible elements of Cervantes’ broader and more 
formative influence,’ grateful for being spared the labour of recovering a good 
deal of pretty arid ground, may rely on this excellent doctoral thesis. 

The author has here survey ed only Spain and the drama, strictly disregarding 
loas, the Catalan Lo rey micomico, and the Didlogo entre don Quijote ...¥ 

Sancho by “Cide Amete Benegeli” (J. M. Delgado). Though including 8 





14. C. Huit, “Note sur l’état des études grecques en Italie et en France du XIV° au 
XVI? siécle,” in Revue des Etudes Grecques, XIV (1901), 142-162. 
1, For instance, the influence of Sancho on Lope’s gracioso. 
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pieces from 1907 to 1923, he virtually stops his investigation with the tercen- 
tenary celebrations of 1905, with which he feels the dramatic influence of 
Don Quijote reaches its culmination. It is quite possible that some items may 
have escaped notice, but Mr. LaGrone must certainly have caught most of the 
outright borrowings and obvious imitations. Among the 111 pieces chronologi- 
cally considered, whenever possible with plot-summaries that reveal the nature 
of the imitation—in themselves a major contribution—he has included some 
68 titles not listed in the Ford-Lansing Bibliography. Though it would have 
been more satisfying had he allayed one’s suspicions of Don Quijote’s influ- 
ence in such unmentioned and not readily available things as Tomeo y Bene- 
dicto’s El cautivo en Argel, Horta’s Cervantes cautivo or Barcia’s El pedestal 
de la estatua, he seems, on the other hand, to have committed no serious 
omission. Far more noticeable than the failure to mention, for instance, the 
Mogigangas, Mdscaras, and Comparsa of Rius, nos. 557-560, is the absence 
in his Selective Bibliography of Ada Coe’s Catdlogo (mentioned in notes, pp. 
59-60) and G. Cirot’s highly pertinent Gloses sur les maris jaloux de Cervantes 
(Bul. Hisp., XXXI, 1-74). For the most part, the reviewer would disagree 
with the author’s opinions only as regards details too petty here to be men- 
tioned. Moreover aside from his conscientious approach and treatment, Mr. 
LaGrone endears himself to his reader by a noteworthy clarity and simplicity, 
a logical soundness, and just the respectable amount of assurance. 

In the review of the seventeenth century, particularly in the case of plays 
sometimes considered as related to El curioso impertinente, confidence in the 
author’s penetration and judgment are firmly established by his cautious re- 
fusal to accept superficial similarities of phrase and situation as evidence of 
“influence.” His decision to regard the Entremés de los romances as the first 
imitation rather than the source of Don Quijote, without contributing any new 
arguments to this moot question, will doubtless be less universally acceptable. 
His general conclusions, however, are not only reasonable but usually quite 
what one might expect. Probably the greatest surprise is that the influence of 
Don Quijote, particularly in the seventeenth century, was never commensurate 
with its universal popularity, and that the Spanish imitations are not more 
numerous. Mr. LaGrone finds that no imitation falls within the latter part of 
the seventeenth century; that all the definitely dated plays of the eighteenth 
century belong to its second half; that influence in the more appreciative 
and penetrating nineteenth century is more consistent. The favorite episodes are 
virtually the same in Spain as elsewhere: El curioso impertinente, Sancho’s 
governorship, the Bodas de Camacho, the Cardenio story, and the incidents 
in the duke’s palace. Additions consist mainly of love interest or cape-and-sword 
intrigue. Mr. LaGrone concludes that in evaluating Cervantes’ influence, the 
borrowings in the drama seem a more tangible and a more satisfactory guide 
than the borrowings in the novel. Despite the essentially undramatic nature of 
the Quijote, they are certainly more numerous. 

C. E. ANIBAL 
Ohio State University 
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Pascal: The Life of Genius. By Morris BisHor. New York, Reynal & Hitch- 

cock, 1936. Pp. xiv + 398. 

Constructed in the form of a literary biography, Professor Bishop’s Pascal 
is a thoroughgoing digest and re-examination of the results of Pascal schol- 
arship, to which it even makes additions, notably a brilliant identification of 
the pseudo-Roannez portrait in the Louvre. The works of Pascal are placed 
in a detailed biographical setting and equipped with accurate and acute 
critical analyses; and the biographical and critical problems that are asso- 
ciated with the life and with the works are stated and summarized in their 
historical development. Bibliographical data are necessarily limited by the lit- 
erary character of this study. Nevertheless, Professor Bishop has made him- 
self a Pascal authority of the first order in preparing this book, which will 
remain an indispensable handbook and introduction to Pascal for some time 
to come. The volume, moreover, has great merits as criticism. Professor Bishop 
follows the motive of the “child prodigy” through the varied influences of that 
initial fact in Pascal’s life upon his temperament, his moral outlook and the 
various episodes of his career. This critical premise is altogether sound, and 
its adequacy as an analytical tool is demonstrated by many shrewd observations, 
many keenly drawn discriminations. Among other things, it makes Pro- 
fessor Bishop aware of the contradictions and paradoxes in Pascal’s character 
and inclines him to a fairness of judgment with which no fault can be 
found. 

With such a powerful tool in his possession I am surprised that Professor 
Bishop should have dallied at any length whatever with a rather timid Freud- 
ianism. The word libido, however, occurs quite a number of times in this 
book; and I blame it for distracting Professor Bishop from going on to a 
more complete application of his other intrinsically sounder principle. After 
all his plain narrative makes the case of Pascal clear enough without any 
detour by way of Vienna. Pascal, like his sister Jacqueline, was a child 
prodigy. There is nothing so very extraordinary in that. Four or five such 
prodigies turn up in the western world in every generation. There seems to be 
a certain uniformity about the minds of such children: they are terrible wiz- 
ards, now at chess, now in mathematics, now at memorization. More rarely 
they are geniuses in poetry, in the manual arts, or in music. The normal 
world is badly equipped for educating and utilizing them. Commonly they 
grow up as emotionally distorted individuals, ruined, more often than not, 
by their conceit. Statistics seem to show that the child of low-grade mentality 
has almost as good a chance of amounting to something in the world as the 
genius. Darwin certainly became a greater man than Pascal. The fact probably 
is that intellectual powers are not as important, taken all by themselves, as they 
are supposed to be. Most of us have more brains than we have the character 
to use. 

That is surely the case with Pascal. Genius that he was, his biographical 
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evolution was the evolution of a prig into a charlatan. What are the stations 
on his via crucis? He makes a cowardly and treacherous attack on the Abbé 
Saint-Ange. Already a professional saint, he withholds the money for his sis- 
ter’s religious dowry till he is shamed into giving it. In the light of his superior 
vision, he so wrecks the lives of the weaker creatures about him that the at- 
tempt of a loyal housemaid of the Roannez family to stab him gleams as 
brightly as a ray of common sense in a madhouse. Pascal also goes through a 
period of over-sexed prudery that is characteristic of saints of his type—and 
we see him stooping from his pulpit on high to rebuke his sister for caressing 
her children. On his death-bed he is ready to give Gilberte’s last cent to gain a 
lap on the road to Salvation. Then there is that vision of God, which he care- 
fully keeps secret, but leaves in duplicate inside his shirt where it cannot fail 
to be found. “The world hath not known thee, but J have known thee.” Poseur 
to the end! Pascal’s intellectual life is parallel. As a child of genius, he stood 
eager and radiant before the manifold promises of life. There was the call of 
science, the call of mathematics, the call of society, the call of love. But the 
call that he heeded was the call of religion as conformity, and of heresy as 
presumption, and his genius founders in metaphysics. Now the secret of all that 
is worth seeking. An infinite number of broad paths to ruin open before the 
genius, whose temperament can become lop-sided in any direction or in many 
directions. Pascal was ruined by his hunger for social approval, and his moral 
disease was a disease of the social instincts. That is why he turns from science 
to religion and sainthood. One should note, moreover, that the case of Pascal 
is in this sense by no means unique. Getting religion is a common phenomenon 
among literary men of secular turns of mind. 

It is true that most of us would be happy indeed if we could be ruined half 
as successfully as Pascal was. And here the critic, as distinguished from the 
biographer, of Pascal comes upon a problem of fundamental importance. 
Pascal is dead in many, many ways. Such scientific method as he knew had 
been overpassed by the time he conceived it. His theology is meaningless. His 
metaphysic can have nothing more than an antiquarian interest. There is 
nothing inspiring about his life and personality. Yet Pascal is alive for all of 
that. It is not enough to say, as Professor Bishop well says, that Pascal de- 
veloped the balanced analytical sentence, and so may be called one of the 
predecessors, if not the inventor, of the sentence of Montesquieu and Voltaire. 
A certain tragic poetry pervades everything, almost, that he wrote: it is the 
poetry of the soul that is caught, to use the expression of the idealists, in 
“matter” and is trying ever to free itself, so that it has its grandeur even in its 
defeats. It is the poetry of the soul that confronts the enigma of life struggling 
and tortured. Now that poetry would never be so palpable and never so en- 
grossing were not Pascal also an instinctive artist, who on the one side has a 
high power over combinations of words and images, and on the other integrates 
sentimental states of the greatest complication and richness. These traits make 
Pascal one of the most quotable of writers. Phrases and locutions of Pascal 
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have made their way into the common speech of the western world and are 
repeated by people who do not know his name. And this is even more true of 
the Provinciales than of the Pensées. 

It is in recovering Pascal the poet and the artist from the dross of his biog- 
raphy and his thought that Professor Bishop’s criticism is perhaps least ef- 
fective. For the paradoxes of Pascal’s temperament Professor Bishop dissolves 
into humor, a humor that has its grace and attractiveness but still does not 
cut deeply enough or incisively enough. The much nonsense that Pascal wrote 
Professor Bishop judges from extrinsic sentimental standpoints instead of 
giving us modern scientific judgments. And so he leaves the actual greatness 
of Pascal rather a matter of rhetorical tribute to the genius than of aggressive 
and objective analytical criticism, which could not have failed to show the 
pre-eminence of the literary significance of Pascal over the other aspects of his 
personality. 

These same deficiencies reveal themselves in a number of points of detail 
upon which one could not dwell here. In dealing with such questions as the 
miracle of the Holy Thorn, Professor Bishop makes some exceedingly inter- 
esting points, but the question of method is not, I believe, successfully solved. 
And one might say the same of the documentary conflicts that linger about 
the Euclid episode in Pascal’s life; of the question of testimony and authority 
in Pascal’s scientific theory; of the morality of Etienne Pascal’s purchase of a 
post in the fiscal administration; of Pascal’s anticipation of Rousseauistic 
democracy; and of other matters still. But if such points arise in connection 


with Professor Bishop’s study it is only because the latter is so rich in sug- 

gestiveness, so comprehensive in scope, and so thorough in its presentation of 

Pascal. It is a very creditable addition to French studies in America. 
ARTHUR LIVINGSTON 


Columbia University 





L’Ingénu de Voltaire, édition critique avec commentaires. By WiLi1AM R. 
Jones. Paris, E. Droz, 1936. Pp. Ixxx + 142. 


In 1909 Professor Lanson, in his admirable critical edition of the Lettres 
philoso phiques, made the suggestion that it was high time for a series of such 
editions to be made. Since then we have seen critical editions of Le Mondain, 
the Essay on Epic Poetry, Candide, Zadig, the Epitre 4 Uranie, and now 
Mr. Jones has given us his edition of L’Ingénu. 

Mr. Jones’ work consists of an “Introduction” (61 pages), and an “Intro- 
duction critique” (17 pages) followed by the critical text and commentary, 
appendices, bibliography and index. In his critical text he has followed the 
happy procedure of Morize in putting his commentary in the footnotes. His 
first introduction concerns itself with composition and publication, with sources, 
with the opportuneness of the story for an eighteenth-century public, and 
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finally with the reception accorded the book by the public and the authorities. 
Mr. Jones is of the opinion that the work was composed in May, 1767, de- 
ducing that from a reference in a letter to Catharine II of that date. It was 
first printed at Geneva by the Cramer brothers in the month of August. The 
editor is unable to find in this “petit chef-d’ceuvre improvisé, sorti spontané- 
ment de l’esprit fécond de Voltaire” any single central idea which would, like 
destiny or optimism, reveal the meaning of the story. This lack of central idea 
was first suggested by Schlosser (in his Geschichte des 18. Jahrhunderts) 
only to be denied by Strauss (in his Sechs Vortrage) who sees in this conte the 
contrast between nature and civilization. Van Tieghem, in his Voltaire, Contes 
et Romans, gives the story the sub-title “l’injustice sociale,” whereas Mr. Jones 
is content to look upon L’/ngénu as a general political and social satire with 
the Rousseauistic theme playing a very secondary réle. The editor points to 
the satire of tyrannical, arbitrary customs, of criminal procedure, of lettres 
de cachet, of the censuring of Bélisaire by the Sorbonne, of the Jesuit-Jansenist 
controversy and identifies Louvois, Bossuet, Fénelon, Father La Chaise, Arch- 
bishop Harlay, St. Florentin and Choiseul as playing rdles in the book. We are 
inclined, however, to agree with Strauss. Voltaire was and remained l’homme 
social par excellence but, with a keen sense of the fitness of things, he was 
ever determined to expose the ulcers of society for its own betterment. Vol- 
taire took his cue, not from Rousseau, but from the Arlequin sauvage of Delisle 
de la Drevetiére of 1721. Earlier in Alzire (1736) he had treated one phase 
of the culture versus nature conflict—and showed up to poor advantage a 
heartless, brutal Christian, Gusman, before a generous, noble savage, Zamore, 
despite his stated purpose to “faire voir combien le véritable esprit de religion 
l’emporte sur les vertus de la nature.” 

The study of the sources, in the present book, is unfortunately most inade- 
quate. While minimizing the possible influence of Rousseau, Mr. Jones finds 
similarities in Duclos’ Mme de Luz, in the Lettres d’un sauvage dépaysé (but 
here with “toutes réserves faites”), and in the Lettres Iroquoises. He recognizes 
borrowings of detail from Sagard, Lafitau, and the Lettres édifiantes. However, 
he seems to have been totally unaware of an article of primary importance for 
his work—“L’Ingénu de Voltaire: Quelques influences probables”—which ap- 
peared in PMLA (June 1929) and which may best be summed up in Profes- 
sor Rovillain’s own words: 


Petit-fils de La Hontan, frére puiné d’Arlequin sauvage, et de Beauchéne, |’Ingénu 
est cousin de Cleveland et apparenté quelque peu 4 Louis de Montalte par les 
Provinciales. 


Hence we must take with more than a little circeumspection the statement that 
L’Ingénu is an improvisation “qui ne tolére pas une analyse trop approfondie.” 
It is as much a counterpane of Voltaire’s reading as Zadig or Candide. Conse- 
quently we can only regret that Mr. Jones did not see fit to explain many 
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more of Voltaire’s allusions and to try to indicate the reasons for his use of 
Gordon, Vadbied and other proper names. 

The popularity of the work was no doubt increased by the suppression of 
its “permission tacite” in September, 1767. And yet, curiously enough, the 
editor finds almost no mention of the work in the journals. For his text he has 
controlled some twenty-three imprintings of the work between 1767 and Kehl 
—a long and tedious, yet necessary task. It has been carried out creditably. The 
text chosen as the basis for the critical edition is the princeps printed at Geneva 
under the guise of Utrecht. 

We feel compelled to question the statement that Voltaire was not an 
“homme 4 se moquer de lui-méme exprés dans ses ouvrages” and we doubt 
whether the title, L’Jngénu, is an anagram of L’Unigenitus. The Huron himself 
explains it otherwise and certainly it is too well suited to the naiveté of the 
lad to need any other explanation. 

The note to Cramer quoted on page Ixi is to be found not at Leningrad but 
in the St. Fargeau collection. 

F. J. CROWLEY 
University of California at Los Angeles 





A Contribution to the Study of the Descriptive Technique of Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau. By MARGARET LouIsE BUCHNER. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1937. Pp. 184. 

This is a careful and judicious study of an important subject, supplementing 
the well-known work of Mornet on Le Sentiment de la nature (1907) and the 
excellent brief monograph by Rice, Rousseau and the Poetry of Nature in 
Eighteenth-Century France (1925). 

Undoubtedly, as Dr. Buchner points out (page 11), the emphasis upon 
sense impressions, so much stimulated by Locke and later by the close friend 
of Rousseau, Condillac, played no small réle in developing that increased 
awareness to the external world which is characteristic of Jean-Jacques and, 
after him, of most modern literature. At the same time, Miss Buchner finds, 
like others before her, that Rousseau was more concerned with revery, the 
effect of nature upon his mood, than with the actual details of landscape (pages 
66-67). There is little that is unusual in his vocabulary (page 68). There are 
few details of form (page 76). In spite of the peculiar delicacy of Rousseau’s 
organs of sense (page 93), specific sensory notations are rare (page 98). In this 
connection, Miss Buchner might have noted that Rousseau was near-sighted. 
“Ma vue courte me fait mille illusions,” he says in the Confessions (Hachette, 
VIII, 25). Without being the sole explanation, this physical defect must have 
had important bearing upon the general vagueness of his descriptions, as com- 
pared for example with those of his successor, Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. It is 
in the creation of “atmosphere” that Rousseau excels (page 106). It is this, 
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rather than details of color and form, which he chiefly contributed to his 
Romantic disciples. 

GrorGE R. HAVENS 
Ohio State University 





L’Ame romantique et le réve: Essai sur le romantisme allemand et la poésie 
francaise. Par ALBERT BécuIN. Marseille, Editions des “Cahiers du Sud,” 
1937. 2 volumes. Pp. xxxi + 303 et 480. 


Le grand agrément de ce livre tient a la fois au talent de son auteur et A 
l’intérét d’un sujet qui permet de multiplier les citations attrayantes et les 
pénétrantes analyses. M. Béguin se place en plein cceur de l’inspiration roman- 
tique allemande—ou d’une de ses inspirations, car la nostalgie du moyen age 
légendaire aurait le droit de réclamer ici sa place—et il s’efforce d’atteindre 
ce point de jonction “ineffable” entre des sensibilités individuelles affranchies 
des limites de la vie “organisée” et le vaste courant de 1|’Etre universel. Il ne 
nous fait éprouver aucune impression de monotonie en laissant ainsi le Rameau 
d’or longuement penché sur des états d’Ame assez identiques 4 eux-mémes, 
encore moins en transférant ensuite sa sympathie 4 un district longtemps 
“réservé” du Parnasse francais: la poésie plus ou moins mystérieuse et inor- 
ganique de quelques récentes décades. Des passages comme ceux qui sont 
consacrés a la perception de l’Unité chez Hamann (I, 109) ou au sens du 
Mythe chez Hoelderlin (II, 35) poussent excellemment l’analyse au point ot 
elle se reconstruit d’elle-méme, en quelque sorte, comme un ensemble syn- 
thétique. Et les exemples ne sont pas rares de brillantes lueurs dans le clair- 
obscur prétendu de cette poésie antirationnelle, tout imprégnée d’un subcon- 
scient plus ou moins balbutiant. 

Lorsqu’on a soi-méme souvent évoqué ces sources de renouvellement poétique 
et revendiqué ses droits contre une cérébration indiscréte (La Littérature, pp. 
116 ss., Charles Guérin, et La Croisée des Routes, I, 1), on se sent mieux en 
situation de faire d’importantes réserves sur bien des points de doctrine ou 
de méthode nettement inclus dans un livre bien fait pour inspirer un en- 
thousiasme trop facile 4 demi-lettrés comme 4 demi-poétes. Et, puisque Novalis 
est en somme au centre de cette séduisante revue, c’est bien 4 lui qu’il convient 
tout d’abord d’emprunter un aveu qu’il m’a été impossible de découvrir sous 
la plume de M. Béguin. Le poéte des Hymnes a la Nuit écrit le 27 février 1799 
a Caroline Schlegel: 

L’homme valide (der riistige Mensch) préférera toujours la veille au sommeil. Je 


ne puis éviter le sommeil, mais je me réjouis d’étre éveillé et, secrétement, j’ai 
souhaité de ]’étre toujours . 


Ce serait plutét un souhait contraire que préconiserait en général la figuration 
favorite de ce livre. Placons-nous donc, avec Novalis, en face de ses intem- 
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pérants disciples et voyons si des retouches importantes ne doivent pas étre 
apportées a l’enquéte de M. Béguin du point de vue de nos études. 


Dés qu’on passe, en effet, de la plaisante dégustation d’états d’4me “oni- 
riques,” de l’exégése souvent pénétrante de témoignages plus ou moins mys- 
térieux, 4 une lecture un peu exigeante, on est effrayé, méme en jouant le jeu 
proclamé de |’auteur, des déficiences qui y paraissent au grand jour. Un faux- 
sens amusant, qu’on ne reléverait méme pas s’il n’était “monté en épingle” 
par le commentateur, ouvre son défilé, tout juste précédé de quelques éclaireurs 
—s’il est permis d’employer ce mot 4 propos de précurseurs qui, en pleine 
période de “lumiéres,” montrent de la sympathie pour les formes atténuées de 
la conscience. J. Chr. Lichtenberg est bien plus de la “famille spirituelle” des 
La Rochefoucauld, des Swift et des Chamfort, avec sa déférence pour Linné, 
Herrschel, Lavoisier, que du groupe prochain des Steffens, des Creuzer et des 
Goerres; un “facetus autor” qui a si peu de sympathie pour Jean-Paul se 
trouverait médiocrement flatté de figurer en une anthologie oi ce dernier a la 
place qu’on devine. Or M. Béguin, en dénaturant ou en ignorant le sens réel 
de Rauchkerzchen, petit céne d’encens que l’ancienne Allemagne du Sud bri- 
lait dans des chambres de malades (spécialement aprés l’effet des purgations), 
fait de cet accessoire d’infirmerie La Chandelle allumée (chap. II, pp. 22-44). 
Le brave humoriste s’empresserait de souffler ce traitre lumignon et de renvoyer 
celui qui l’allumait 4 son dictionnaire.* 

Il est vrai que, pour un “réveur” perdu, rien n’est plus légitime, dans ]Alle- 


magne des XVII* et XVIII* siécles, que d’en embrigader beaucoup d’autres. 





1. Les inexactitudes de traduction, si nombreuses qu’elles soient, ne doivent étre ici 
relevées que dans les cas ot l’auteur semble tirer 4 lui le texte original: I, 34, Nous sommes 
Pun aussi bien que l'autre ne correspond pas au texte de Lichtenberg, und das Eine macht 
so gut als das Andere einen Theil unserer Existenz aus témoigne bien en faveur d'une 
répartition éclectique; II, 117, das Unsittlichste est aussi bien complément que das geistig 
Tierichste; 128, Tu disparus dans les nuages est faible pour gingst in tiefe Wolkenpracht 
zuriick ; Waldeinsamkeit, avec tout mon bonheur et ma félicité traduisant erfreut et freut, 
n’exagére-t-il pas ce qu’un Sully-Prudhomme aurait exprimé trop prosaiquement, con- 
cédons-le, par “On redevient sauvage a l’odeur des foréts”? Contresens p. 187 sur dont la 
croissance tend vers le soleil pour die alles auf zur Sonne heben; p. 230 sur l'enfant est 
plus animé pour weil sichs unten mehr bewegt; faiblesses que un regard attentif pour mit 
Geistesmacht den Blick (240) et baton au lieu de balai pour le péjoratif Besen (247). 
La simple phrase de la page II, 385, “Les premiéres années du Second Empire virent 
naitre, par une singuliére coincidence les trois ceuvres capitales, qui sont a la source . . .” 
suffirait 4 montrer comment, pour les esprits anti-historiques, la relativité du temps est 
nulle et non avenue: apparence de synchronisme appliquée 4 Hugo en exil, 4 Gérard de 
Nerval en traitement chez le D* Blanche (Aurélia) et &4 Baudelaire qui, bien avant 1852, 
avait composé l’essentiel des Fleurs du Mal. Enfin l’auteur du présent compte-rendu est 
particuliérement infortuné dans la p. 453 de la “Bibliographie” puisqu’il n’a pas écrit une 
Histoire des Idées pendant Vémigration, ni Influences étrangéres chez Balzac, et que son 
Goethe en France est de 1004 et non de 1920. L’ouvrage de M. Citoleux sur Vigny ne 
s'intitule pas . . . et influences étrangéres. Ecrire Seillitre, Mennessier, Zyromski, p. 454. 
La partie francaise de l’ouvrage n’a probablement pas été établie avec le méme soin que 
l'autre: la hate y parait 4 divers signes. 
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C’est méme un grand fait de civilisation que pourrait mettre au grand jour, 
comme un “mystére en pleine lumiére,” un “comparatiste” plus au fait des 
réalités de ces contrées. Mais la répudiation de tout souci historique, le désir 
de laisser “en lair” les prestiges du réve, l’indifférence 4 ce Was eigentlich 
passiert dont Ranke faisait l’unique raison d’étre de l’investigation du passé, 
me semble entrainer les conséquences les plus graves pour 1’établissement des 
“valeurs” humaines—lesquelles restent malgré tout la toile de fond nécessaire 
de tout ce qui est littérature et histoire. 

Un pays intensément religieux comme la Germanie ne pouvait manquer de 
considérer fondamentalement le réve comme un élément rattaché aux pouvoirs 
invisibles: que M. Béguin lise dans l’énorme Judas der Ertzschelm d’Abraham 
4 Santa Clara (2 vol. Zug & Salzburg, 1687-1689) la dissertation initiale sur 
lorigine divine ou diabolique des réves, et il aura, bien mieux que dans des 
traités pseudo-médicaux inspirés par la France ou ]’Angleterre, la clef de cette 
inclination tenace, différemment jugée par diverses classes d’esprits. Le ra- 
tionalisme allemand, toujours menacé par d’autres tendances, luttera héroi- 
quement, et non avec une niaiserie 4 la Joseph Prudhomme ou 4 la Homais, 
contre de terribles retours offensifs de visionnaires, et conséquemment de 
tortionnaires et d’inquisiteurs. Rien d’émouvant comme de lire, 4 cdté de traités 
relatifs 4 des affaires de sorcellerie, les cent pages serrées de Thomasius De Jure 
circa Somnum et Somnia, Vom Recht des Schlaffs und der Triume (Regio- 
monte et Lipsiae, 1712) ou de suivre les campagnes engagées pour |’abolition 
des procés de ce genre par de courageux rationalistes d’Allemagne: Tradume 
sind Schiume. Mais les extases plus ou moins collectives de St. Annaberg 
(1712-1720), l’affaire du jeune Roth 4 Trebur (1734), d’autres singularités a 
Gotha en 1735 et surtout 4 Unterzell de 1740 4 1749, empéchaient véritable- 
ment une allégre exploitation du réve, méme au profit de la poésie: quand les 
Nicolai, les Reimarus et d’autres “prosaistes” s’inquiétent dans leurs pé- 
riodiques ou leurs pamphlets des visions renaissantes de tous cétés vers le 
moment du Sturm und Drang, ce n’est pas le seul exercice de la littérature qui 
les occupe; et Kant lui-méme, en raison de quelques apparences “mystiques,” 
est obligé de s’expliquer sur bien des points qu’un philosophe anglais ou fran- 
cais du méme temps n’avait plus guére 4 prendre en considération. H. L. 
Fischer, rééditant en 1791 son Buch des Aberglaubens (VIII: “Von den Triu- 
men”) gémit dans sa “Préface” de ces inquisitions. 

A la place donc de J. Chr. Lichtenberg, qui sait trés bien que “l’on peut 
aussi bien réver sans dormir que dormir sans réver,” qui cherche des figures 
dans les flammes de son feu et met en rapport positif (Verm. Schr. I, 11) la 
position du corps et la nature de certains réves, n’y aurait-il pas lieu d’alléguer, 
sensiblement contemporain, l’inquiet Zimmermann? Son fameux traité De la 
Solitude, bien que réservé sur l’article des réves, insiste tellement sur les “forces 
de l’Ame,” vise si nettement a détacher ses consultants de toute sociabilité et a 
leur proposer une sorte d’autonomie de 1’4me, qu’on réclame pour lui vers 1785 
une place importante. Et tandis que par H. Fiiseli, William Blake, le premier 
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peintre avéré du réve, est encouragé dans une voie abandonnée par |’Angleterre 
moyenne, d’Angleterre refluent, outre les Nuits d’Young, des ceuvres bien 
séduisantes pour l’imagination germanique lassée des précisions frangaises, 
comme le Songe d’une Nuit d’été ou la Tempéte. En France, a peine plus tard, 
lambitieuse synthése de Court de Gébelin, le Monde primitif, permet une 
liaison plus ou moins hasardée, mais fort pressante, entre les racines-méres des 
langues et les spontanéités prétendues de l’humanité. Ainsi, sans grand inter- 
valle, au lendemain des Réveries du promeneur solitaire, se trouve enjambée la 
période “propagandiste” du rationalisme encyclopédique, qui fit tant, par réac- 
tion, pour rendre confiance et force aux éléments irrationnels de l’Europe. Le 
magnifique n° 3 de l’Adrastea de Herder (1801) vient alors, bien plus intelli- 
gemment que tel balbutiement pseudo-romantique, revendiquer et limiter 4 la 
fois les droits littéraires du réve: le grand songeur des Jdées y appelle de ses 
veeux une utilisation humaine du Maerchen, “songe magique” dont nous nous 
éveillons 4 regret pour dire 4 notre 4me: “Continue ton réve!” 

. . . Et, de méme que dans le réve, nous ressentons alors l’impression d’un moi 
double, de l’esprit qui réve et de celui qui assiste au réve, du conteur et de |’audi- 
teur.. . . Le royaume du réve nous renseigne sur nous-mémes par de sérieux indices: 


chaque Maerchen aura deés lors a la fois la puissance magique, mais aussi le pouvoir 
moral du réve.... 


Et un dialogue, classique de forme, mais d’une actualité saisissante, pourrait- 
on dire, mettait en présence le Réve et le Réveur soucieux de ne pas réver tout 
a fait en dehors d’une “humanité” dont la tradition léguait la bienfaisante 


donnée a |’€mancipé—qui risquait d’étre trop libre. 

Or c’est 14 que la présente monographie semble tenir 4 se limiter dans son 
objet lui-méme. Nul approfondissement du cété du social, qui malgré tout 
réclame ses droits 4 quelque moment. M. Béguin ne veut-il jamais considérer 
ses personnages dans la vie réelle, dans ]’action, aux heures “diurnes” de la 
vie? N’a-t-il pas observé que ses romantiques, dans la mesure oui le réve pour 
le réve semble les déterminer, se divisent d’eux-mémes en deux classes princi- 
pales? La plupart des Allemands demandent 4 la profession militaire (et aux 
travaux des mines, semblablement militarisés 4 cette époque) la majeure partie 
de la discipline, ou de l’encadrement, qu’ils se gardent de préciser pour eux- 
mémes. Les Frangais plus tard (a l’exception de Vigny, lui aussi “planté en 
serre-file comme un roseau prés des chénes” et oubliant l’école de compagnie 
pour se laisser aller 4 son réve éveillé) sont avant tout des isolés sociaux, et 
souvent des bohémes-nés. Un Chamisso, un Lamotte-Fouqué,? un Arnim, No- 
valis lui-méme, se rendent compte de leur inopérance dans l’ordre civique, et 


2. C’est, on le sait, ce Francais d’origine qui, dans Die Fahrt in die neue Welt, souhaitait 
que “le mérite et les chants du malheureux K. Ph. Moritz” ne fussent pas négligés de 
V’Allemagne “qui les oublie presque entitrement”; lui aussi qui tente de mettre au point la 
véritable nature du génie poétique de H. von Kleist dans une curieuse discussion ot un 
mérite de “juriste” n’est pas moins reconnu a l’auteur de Michel Kohlhaas que son ardeur 
combative. 
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vont a l’extréme de la subordination extérieure: mettez en face d’eux Rimbaud 
et Laforgue, Nerval et Lautréamont, et vous aurez un antagonisme carac- 
téristique, dont il n’eit pas été indifférent 4 un “comparatiste” de signaler 
l’importance—ne fit-ce que pour marquer une fois de plus la bienfaisance du 
“Tiers parti,” qui ne dénie en rien l’importance du réve dans la vie mentale, 
mais lui demande, comme Herder tout a l’heure, de ne pas perdre le contact 
de certaines nécessités /umaines, pour ne pas dire sociales, et qui, dans l’ordre 
de la transcription du réve, ne s’abuse pas sur ses possibilités. 


M. Béguin semble au contraire s’étonner (II, 119) que les plus absolus 
pratiquants des sources intérieures et de la lumiére supréme ne nous donnent 
pas a admirer de bien transcendantes magnificences, de vraiment “ineffables” 
révélations; et la méme constatation a été faite par les spécialistes de la mys- 
tique religieuse et, si l’on veut, par les greffiers des tables tournantes, de 
l’anthroposophie et du reste: Victor Hugo se détache a peine, par un verbe 
somptueux, d’une cohorte assez grise. C’est que précisément l’expression, sur- 
tout l’expression artistique et littéraire, est un monde limité, quoique merveil- 
leux: 4 son profit quoi qu’il en ait, le plus audacieux plongeur dans le primi- 
tif ne peut amener que des éblouissements, des inspirations, des schémes a 
la rigueur et des mouvements, mais guére de délinéations véritables. Et dés lors 
reprennent leur importance les curiosités plus terre-a-terre d’humbles investi- 
gateurs, pour qui la chronologie, la recherche des intermédiares, ne sauraient 
étre chose répréhensible. Dés qu’on préfére Rembrandt au douanier Rousseau 
ou 4 Salvador Dali, et Beethoven 4 Erik Satie, on rentre dans un ordre de 
problémes qui peut comporter sécheresse et pédanterie, tout comme I’autre, la 
dégustation de l’esprit pur, peut comporter niaiserie et ignorance. Le trés im- 
portant probléme central posé par M. Béguin, au lieu d’étre une approximative 
identité entre “réveries” des romantiques allemands et des modernistes francais 
d’un certain type, peut trés bien étre une affaire d’un autre ordre: la séduction 
exercée sur le génie poétique frangais, trés désaccoutumé de telles spontanéités, 
par la forme, ou méme l’informe, de certains voisins. L’auteur ne se prive pas 
de rappeler “le cauchemar de Jean-Paul” sur l’absence de Dieu. En quoi serait- 
il absurde, ou méme coupable, de se préoccuper de méme facon d’autres trans- 
missions possibles? Gérard de Nerval est-il desservi par ceux qui ont rattaché 
son orphisme et son désarroi 4 la Germanie et 4 ]’Orient? Nodier (dont on 
s’étonne de ne pas voir citée la piéce caractéristique le Sommeil) n’a-t-il pas 
proclamé ses dettes? M. Sprietsma, en signalant auprés de Louis Bertrand a 
Dijon vers 1820 un jeune Allemand, a-t-il si mal mérité de son héros? Si je 
reléve pour mon compte de douloureuses conversions d’émigrés francais, hostiles 
4 l’intellectualisme en 1800, si je suggére de possibles contacts entre Novalis 
et Sénancour, ou si je découvre qu’en janvier 1836, la Gironde, Revue de Bor- 
deaux (Dulac et Valois, éditeurs), tres sympathique antérieurement 4 Jean- 
Paul, publiait un important article de Michel Nicolas sur Novalis, avec traduc- 
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tion d’un fragment essentiel des Disciples de Sais, ce lien si local avec Maurice 
de Guérin est-il vraiment indifférent? Que bientét, grace a ce livre-ci lui-méme, 
nos écrivains provengaux, moins normalement captivés que les Septentrionaux 
par la vie du songe, ajoutent a leur lyre une corde de harpe éolienne, sera-t-il 
blamable de proclamer la part qui reviendrait 4 M. Béguin dans cette orienta- 
tion? Car le mérite de Vhistorien, si souvent contesté par un dilettantisme qui 
pourrait bien étre un oreiller de paresse, revient souvent 4 conférer l’évidence 
de V'actuel incontesté & un passé plus incertain. La coquetterie avec laquelle 
les dates s’escamotent dans le présent ouvrage ne nous empéchera donc pas de 
proclamer que le 15 janvier 1937 le bon imprimeur Daupeley-Gouverneur de 
Nogent-le-Rotrou (probablement connu pour ses impressions de la Revue de 
Littérature Comparée) achevait le tirage d’une séduisante étude en deux vo- 
lumes sur le réve, source d’inspirations “sous-jacentes” chez les romantiques 
allemands et dans un groupe d’écrivains francais allant 4 la rigueur de Sénan- 
cour 4 Louis Aragon, et d’autant mieux faite pour encourager les “jeunes” dans 
cette voie qu’Edmond Jaloux, le plus déterminé des “jean-pauliens” francais, 
ne lui mesure pas sa sympathie et son approbation. Voila qui ne semble nulle- 
ment douteux dans l’actualité: souhaitons que I’avenir ait 4 s’en souvenir un 
jour. 

Or pour V’histoire littéraire, 4 qui cette évidence donne des gages pour plus 
tard, en est-il autrement? Faut-il revenir au temps ou les “comparaisons” de 
Saint-Marc Girardin désolaient la jeunesse sérieuse? Faut-il revenir a l’ére des 
vains paralléles? Ce serait 14 le résultat, assez improbable, d’une union imprévue 


de Genéve, naguére exagérément séduite par le freudisme, plus anciennement 
par le hégelianisme, avec la tentation, toujours en éveil, des développements 
littéraires en l’air. Ne nous excusons pas d’avoir un peu soufflé sur le “lumi- 
gnon,” s’il devait éclairer un retour 4 cette forme d’obscurantisme. 

FERNAND BALDENSPERGER 


Harvard University 





Balzac avant la “Comédie humaine” (1818-1829). Par A. Prioutt. Paris, 
Librairie G. Courville, 1936. Pp. xx+ 484. 

Sténie ou les Erreurs philosophiques. Par Honoré ve Bauzac. Texte inédit 
établi par A. Prioutt. Paris, Librairie G. Courville, 1936. Pp. xxxix+ 256. 
Pendant longtemps les critiques et historiens de Balzac ne s’étaient guére 

occupés des ceuvres du romancier publiées antérieurement 4 1829. Aprés en 

avoir constaté la médiocrité évidente, on croyait généralement avoir épuisé 
la question et on s’attaquait directement 4 la Comédie humaine. 

M. Le Breton’ a été le premier 4 se rendre compte que, si médiocres que 
fussent ces ceuvres de jeunesse, elle constituaient un élément essentiel pour 





1. A. Le Breton, Balzac, Vhomme et l’auvre, 1905. 
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l’étude de la formation du roman balzacien. Le chapitre que M. Le Breton 
consacre 4 cette partie de l’euvre du romancier a ouvert la voie et indiqué 
a ceux qu’intéressaient les problémes d’origine, dans quel sens ils devaient 
orienter leurs recherches. 

Depuis, plusieurs critiques ont repris ce probléme des ceuvres de jeunesse, 
et parmi les textes les plus importants qui ont trait 4 la formation littéraire 
de Balzac, et que M. Prioult a utilisés, soit pour en développer certains points, 
soit pour en réfuter d’autres, il faut citer outre l’étude de M. Le Breton: 
Youvrage de M. Arrigon? qui, en plus des questions d’ordre littéraire, 
nous donne un récit fort détaillé de la vie privée de Balzac jusqu’en 1829; 
l’étude érudite de M. Baldensperger;* la thése complémentaire de M. Barriére* 
qui ne tient compte que des huit romans implicitement reconnus par Balzac, 
étude de critique littéraire plutét que d’histoire littéraire qui tourne un peu 
trop a l’apologie; l’ouvrage fort curieux de M. Abraham,’ et enfin l’ouvrage 
de M. Ségu® sur l’influence de H. de Latouche sur Balzac. Notons en passant, 
que M. Prioult raméne cette influence 4 des proportions insignifiantes. 

Mais, nul ne s’était encore entiérement consacré 4 une étude approfondie, 
historique et critique, de la production littéraire de Balzac avant la Comédie 
humaine, Grace 4 M. Prioult, cette lacune est aujourd’hui comblée. Méme si 
quelques questions restent encore sans réponse, si, comme l’avoue M. Prioult 
lui-méme, il a df souvent, faute de documents précis, avoir recours a 
Vhypothése, et méme si des critiques n’acceptent pas toutes ces hypothéses 
et les conclusions qui en résultent, il n’en est pas moins certain que dans 
l’étude de la formation du roman balzacien, M. Prioult nous a fait faire un 
pas de géant, qu’il nous a ouvert des horizons nouveaux et, qu’a moins de 
découvertes de documents inconnus, il a épuisé la question. 

Il serait assez difficile de dégager une thése générale de 1’étude complexe de 
M. Prioult, et une analyse détaillée serait nécessaire pour suivre “les étapes 
franchies par l’écrivain pour construire des parties importantes de la Comédie 
humaine.’” Cela nous entrainerait trop loin et nous devrons nous contenter 
d’indiquer trés schématiquement les points les plus saillants de cette étude 
et les découvertes importantes que M. Prioult a faites au cours de ses patientes 
et minutieuses recherches. 

La vocation philosophique de Balzac de 1818 4 1820, généralement 
négligée par les critiques, est d’une importance de tout premier ordre et 
“décisive pour la création du théme mystique.” Les Notes sur Vimmortalité 
de Vame et Notes sur la religion® rédigées par Balzac en 1818, bien que 








. J. Arrigon, Les Débuts littéraires d’H. de Balzac, 1024. 

. Baldensperger, Orientations étrangéres chez H. de Balzac, 1925. 

. Barriére, H. de Balzac, les romans de jeunesse, 1928. 

. Abraham, Créatures chez Balzac, 1931. 

. Ségu, Un Maitre de Balzac méconnu, H. de Latouche, 1928. 

. Sauf indication contraire, les citations sont empruntées 4 l‘ouvrage de M. Prioult. 
. Manuscrits de la collection Lovenjoul. 
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composées surtout de citations, de notules et de quelques rédactions provisoires, 
permettent néanmoins de “surprendre sa pensée en pleine formation.” Sténie 
ou les Erreurs philosophiques,® roman par lettres sur lequel nous reviendrons, 
témoigne de la mentalité littéraire de Balzac vers 1820 et “annonce et prépare 
ce qui se trouvera réalisé plus tard dans d’autres ouvrages.” De plus, la 
théorie selon laquelle la premiére orientation de Balzac aurait été vers le 
roman historique, peut étre désormais écartée, car Sténie, outre ses prétentions 
philosophiques, est un roman contemporain. 

Le Cromwell rédigé par Balzac ainsi que les essais poétiques pseudo- 
classiques de la méme époque, n’ont d’autre signification que de prouver 
linsuffisance de ses études classiques et de sa préparation littéraire au début de 
sa carriére d’écrivain. Balzac ne reviendra sérieusement au classicisme que 
vers 1828. 

Le nombre des ouvrages de jeunesse avoués par Balzac est bien inférieur a 
celui de ceux qu’il a écrits, seul ou en collaboration, et publiés sous des 
pseudonymes divers. M. Lovenjoul’® ne mentionne que huit romans, deux 
pamphlets politiques, deux préfaces et un Code Raisson. Pour un homme de 
l’activité de Balzac c’est peu, et des critiques, notamment MM. Bellessort™ et 
Abraham, se sont doutés de l’existence d’autres ceuvres publiées par Balzac 
et demeurées inconnues; mais, le probléme posé, ils n’ont pas cherché 4 le 
résoudre. Les recherches entreprises dans ce sens par M. Prioult lui ont permis, 
par voie de comparaisons avec les ceuvres avouées, antérieures ou postérieures, 
d’attribuer 4 Balzac avec suffisamment de certitude: six romans signés A. de 
Viellerglé (pseudonyme de A. Le Poitevin de l’Egreville, courtier littéraire, avec 
qui Balzac a collaboré activement jusqu’en 1825); un roman signé Aurore 
Cloteau; un autre signé Pradel et de Montzaigle (ce dernier le propre beau- 
frére de Balzac); sept Codes, Manuels ou Traités pour la collection H. Rais- 
son; une demi-douzaine d’ouvrages divers; et, méme en 1833, un roman La 
Blonde signé H. Raisson. De plus, selon M. Prioult, la liste n’est pas close 
et des recherches effectuées parmi les romans pour cabinets de lectures de 
1821 4 1829 et méme au dela, rapporteraient sans doute une riche moisson. 

Les romans écrits pendant la période de collaboration avec Le Poitevin se 
rattachent au genre populaire du roman terrifiant ou mystérieux. Ils sont 
inspirés du roman noir anglais et des ceuvres de Ducray-Duminil, Pigault- 
Lebrun, Pixérécourt, etc. Balzac emprunte nombre de ses données 4 Walter 
Scott dont il veut imiter la maniére et dont l’influence se prolongera jusqu’au 
Dernier Chowan. Ces diverses influences étaient déjad connues des critiques, 
mais les prédécesseurs de M. Prioult n’étaient pas, comme lui, entrés dans le 
détail des nombreuses dettes contractées chemin faisant par Balzac. Dans ces 
romans M. Prioult a découvert de nombreux thémes romancés, situations et 


9. Edition critique de M. A. Prioult. 
10. S. de Lovenjoul, Histoire des wuvres de Balzac, 1888, 3° édition. 
11. A. Bellessort, Balzac et son wuvre. 1924. 
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caractéres, qui reparaitront dans la Comédie humaine, et, “malgré les critiques 
que l’on est en droit d’élever contre de telles productions,” composées par amal- 
game et transposition de textes empruntés un peu partout, “elles ne sont pas 
a négliger, en raison de ce qu’elles laissent pressentir, surtout par rapport a 
une ceuvre qui comme celle de Balzac, est faite de synthéses progressives, 
d’inflorescences successives, d’éléments obscurément et longuement muris dans 
la semi-conscience.” 

Nous devons a4 M. Prioult la primeur de l’analyse et de ]’étude d’un docu- 
ment important dont M. Arrigon’® avait déja signalé l’existence, mais qui 
jusqu’a présent était demeuré dans l’ombre. Ce document est une Physiologie 
du mariage, incomplete d’ailleurs, tirée sur les presses de l’imprimerie Balzac 
en 1827, mais dont on doit, selon M. Prioult, faire remonter la rédaction a 
1824. Dans cette Physiologie du mariage pré-originale nous trouvons la 
preuve qu’a cette époque “Balzac se porte de lui-méme vers d’autres maitres 
que les romanciers populaires,” vers Sterne en particulier auquel il emprunte 
sa maniére et de nombreuses théories trouvées dans Tristram Shandy. Dés 
cette époque les lectures de Balzac ont été aussi riches que variées et “il est 
en train de créer ses formes, de trouver sa voie.”” Quoique Balzac fasse encore 
de nombreux emprunts a des textes divers, sa méthode de composition est en 
progrés marqué sur celle de ses ceuvres précédentes: “l’imitation est moins 
servile, les réactions personnelles sont plus efficaces, plus originales; sous les 
modeéles on sent l’esprit de l’écrivain qui se déploie avec plus de liberté.” 

La Physiologie du mariage pré-originale a été utilisée en grande partie dans 
les Codes que Balzac a rédigés entre 1824 et 1826 en collaboration avec 
Horace Raisson. Littérature de boulevard, ces Codes ont cependant leur 
importance, en ce sens que nous y découvrons de nombreuses théories, 
esquisses, situations, etc., qui reprises et développées trouveront leur place dans 
l’ceuvre future du romancier; “ils permettent d’expliquer comment Balzac a 
pu faire surgir de sa pensée certaines piéces maitresses de la Comédie humaine: 
c’est qu’il les avait en réalité, depuis longtemps congues, partiellement ouvrées; 
elles n’étaient plus simplement en puissance dans sa pensée, mais déja en acte 
dans des manuscrits que nous ignorons aujourd’hui, ou dans des publications 
anonymes de second ordre.” 

C’est vraisemblablement pour Raisson que Balzac a rédigé les deux pam- 
phlets Sur le droit d’ainesse et Histoire impartiale des Jésuites qui, selon les 
historiens de Balzac, prouveraient son évolution vers les idées monarchiques 
et religieuses. Or, selon M. Prioult, ces pamphlets, ouvrages de commande, n’ont 
aucune signification, car ainsi que le prouvent ses autres ceuvres, ce n’est qu’a 
partir de 1830 que Balzac acquerra ses idées monarchiques qui “n’achéveront 
leur évolution que du jour ot il aura pris contact avec le Faubourg St.- 
Germain, avec Mme de Castries et le duc de Fitz James, c’est 4 dire vers 1832.” 

La rédaction des Codes et les différentes besognes de journalisme auxquelles 





12. L. J. Arrigon, Les Années romantiques de Balzac, 1927, p. 4. 
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il se livrait, n’empéchaient pas Balzac de poursuivre d’autres travaux plus 
importants: préparation de romans, lectures, documentation, etc. Mais il 
hésite sur la voie 4 suivre, il balance entre le roman de mceurs contemporain 
et le roman historique. Cependant, bien qu’en 1825 il ait publié un roman 
contemporain, Jane la pdle, dont certaines parties sont d’un “réalisme puis- 
sant,” Vhistoire semble bien avoir été, entre 1824 et 1828, sa principale 
préoccupation. I] accumule de nombreuses notes et esquisses en vue d’un vaste 
ouvrage qui présenterait toute l’histoire de France en romans, et dont les 
Chouans et les Etudes sur Catherine de Médicis ne sont que des épisodes. 

L’intérét de Balzac pour la chouannerie s’est manifesté dans ses tout 
premiers romans de jeunesse, et, dés le début de 1827, il aurait achevé la 
rédaction du Gars pour lequel il a écrit l’Avertissement découvert par M. 
Abraham.** Le Gars dont M. Prioult fait remonter la conception 4 1825, 
remanié et amélioré deviendra le Dernier Chowan en 1829. Mais avant d’en 
arriver 1a, le Gars a passé par une phase curieuse: transporté dans un cadre 
espagnol il aurait servi de theme 4 un roman le Guerrillero, paru en 1828 sans 
nom d’auteur mais signé M. de Pontoci 4 la seconde édition; or, ce nom n’existe 
dans aucune biographie. Le Guwerrillero que M. Prioult attribue 4 Balzac, a 
été, 4 son tour, largement utilisé pour les modifications apportées au Dernier 
Chouan. De plus, le Guerrillero permet de constater que le théme espagnol, 
qui s’était manifesté de trés bonne heure chez Balzac, “parait déja formé dans 
sa pensée et trouvera a se préciser, au cours des années suivantes, dans El 
Verdugo, les Marana et les Contes bruns.” 

Quelle que soit la valeur et l’importance du Dernier Chouan, ce n’est pas 
avec ce roman que l’on doit considérer la période de formation comme terminée. 
Le Dernier Chouan que Balzac aurait écrit 4 contre-ceeur “ne fut peut-étre 
qu’un accident heureux dans la carriére de Balzac” et il n’aurait jamais vu 
le jour, que le roman balzacien en aurait peu souffert, car c’est avec la Physio- 
logie du mariage, parue en 1829 quelques mois aprés les Chouans, que Balzac 
“atteint 4 la pleine maturité littéraire.” 

Cette physiologie commencée plusieurs années auparavant, Balzac la reprit 
et l’estiinant insuffisante “il dut juger nécessaire d’en reprendre de fond en 
comble le texte primitif et d’y insufiler un esprit nouveau.” Cet esprit nouveau il 
le demandera, pour la plus grande part, 4 Rabelais qu’il connaissait, naturelle- 
ment, depuis sa jeunesse mais qu’il n’a vraiment étudié et approfondi qu’en 
1892. 

Avec la Physiologie du mariage Balzac commence a se dégager des influences 
étrangéres et c’est au fond francais qu’il emprunte la plus importante partie 
de sa documentation. Avec la Physiologie du mariage “Balzac s’est trouvé en 
pleine possession, non seulement de son instrument d’expression, mais encore 
des thémes principaux qui trouveront a s’épanouir dans la Comédie humaine, 
sans cependant trouver l’occasion de se réaliser tous. Ainsi ce n’est pas le 





13. P. Abraham, op. cit., pp. 65 et suiv. 
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Dernier Chouan mais bien la Physiologie du mariage qui annonce et prépare 
les progrés décisifs de l’ceuvre balzacienne.” 

Pour terminer nous dégagerons de |’étude de M. Prioult les quelques con- 
clusions suivantes: 


Balzac n’était pas un inventeur de thémes, un créateur ex-nihilo, . . . il excellait 
surtout 4 force de labeur, 4 remplir et a illustrer une forme banale qu’il emprunte 
a quelque ébauche parfois rédigée de sa main, plus souvent empruntée au roman 
populaire, 4 des ouvrages littéraires médiocres; et, aprés de longues corrections, 
dont ses manuscrits sont criblés, il tire un chef d’ceuvre de ce qui n’était rien. 


Les thémes en latence dans les ceuvres de jeunesse se sont transformés et 
enrichis de deux maniéres: “La premiére voie suivie par Balzac, c’est l’inter- 
polation: autour d’une donnée banale il groupe tout ce qui peut 1’éclairer, 
l’expliquer, lillustrer. Avec la richesse d’images dont il dispose, il n’a qu’a 
puiser dans sa mémoire pour trouver une pléthore de représentations suscep- 
tibles de se fondre dans le théme principal. La seconde voie, la plus importante 
peut-étre, parce qu’elle permet de relier d’un large trait les années de prépara- 
tion 4 la maturité de l’écrivain, c’est l’extrapolation: elle consiste 4 prolonger 
une idée au dela du champs d’observations et de renseignements dans lequel 
elle a été poursuivie primitivement; elle en vient ainsi 4 s’enrichir de richesses 
incomparables et imprévues.” 

C’est par son travail acharné pendant sa jeunesse, c’est grace a ses lectures 
dont le nombre et la variété était insoupgonnés,™* c’est grace a “cette activité 
prodigieuse qui l’incita 4 remettre son ouvrage vingt fois sur le métier,” que 
Balzac a pu édifier les différentes parties de sa Comédie humaine. 

Par la richesse de sa documentation sur les lectures de Balzac, ses sources 
et les influences qu’il a subies, par l’abondance et la diversité des questions 
traitées 4 fond, par l’importance des développements donnés 4 celles que 
d’autres critiques avaient déja examinées, et enfin, pour les découvertes et les 
documents inédits que nous lui devons, cette étude de M. Prioult sera désor- 
mais un des instruments de travail essentiel 4 quiconque veut étudier et com- 
prendre l’ceuvre de Balzac. 

L’édition critique de Sténie par M. Prioult mérite également de retenir 
l’attention des balzaciens, car c’est la premiére ceuvre presque achevée ou 
nous trouvions des thémes, et méme des thémes importants, qui seront utilisés 
dans la Comédie humaine. 

Sténie, commencée fin 1819 et probablement terminée en 1820; devait se 
composer de trois parties, mais la premiére seule est complétement achevée, la 
deuxiéme est “trés largement ébauchée,” et de la troisiéme il ne subsiste que 
des fragments: “les parties du texte manquantes durent étre utilisées par la 
suite dans le Livre mystique, ou, bien avant cela, dans d’obscurs romans de 
jeunesse.” 





14. La bibliographie qui termine l’étude de M. Prioult comprend une liste fort impor- 
tante des lectures de Balzac, divisée en: lectures certaines, lectures probables et lectures 
douteuses. 
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Ce roman par lettres, mi-philosophique, mi-werthérien, nous permet de 
constater quelles étaient les idées philosophiques de Balzac vers 1820 et a 
quelles lectures il s’était déja livré. Or, détail trés significatif, ces lectures se 
trouvent étre les mémes que celles attribuées 4 Louis Lambert pour la rédaction 
du Traité de la volonté; comme d’autre part, Balzac n’aurait pu faire toutes 
ces lectures 4 Vend6éme et que les théories exposées par Louis Lambert sont 
déja presque toutes amorgées dans Siénie, on peut admettre avec M. Prioult 
que le fameux Traité que Balzac “aurait composé au collége dans son adoles- 
cence est, en réalité, constitué a l’aide de notions philosophiques acquises aux 
environs de 1817-1818 et auxquelles Sténie imposa une premiére forme.” 

Si on consulte les notes qui accompagnent le texte de Sténie et dans les- 
quelles M. Prioult nous révéle, outre les sources de Balzac, tout ce qui a 
passé dans les ceuvres postérieures du romancier, on peut constater qu’il ne 
reste pas grand’chose qui n’ait été utilisé ailleurs: thémes, situations, descrip- 
tions, types, fragments, quelquefois une phrase ou une citation, Balzac n’a, 
pour ainsi dire, rien laissé se perdre. On retrouve des themes de Sténie dans 
les romans de jeunesse, dans la Peau de chagrin, les Rivalités, Eugénie Grandet, 
le Contrat de mariage, et combien d’autres, mais les emprunts les plus im- 
portants se trouvent dans le Livre mystique ; des phrases entiéres de Sténie ont 
passé, légerement modifiées, dans Louis Lambert et Seraphita, et on trouve 
déja dans Sténie l’opposition entre l’intellectualisme et le sentimentalisme de 
l'amour mystique qui est 4 la base de ces deux romans. Et enfin jusque dans 
ses lettres 4 Mme de Berny, Balzac a repris des themes de Sténie. 


I] serait superflu d’insister sur l’importance de ce texte et l’on peut conclure 
avec M. Prioult que pour qui se méle d’étudier la genése de la Comeédie humaine, 
Sténie offre un intérét de premier plan. 


RENE DAUDON 
University of Pennsylvania 
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